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S)HAT Shakespeare was a leader in 
the town of Stratford during his 
youth in all the great sports and 
festivities we can readily believe. 
But the biographers, especially Oldys and 
Rowe, who came so late as 1709 into the field, 
found his name attached by report to the 
old squabble and riots that had taken place 
between the Stratford people and the Lucys. 
It was, therefore, not unnatural that when a 
dispute occurred about a stray deer which 
Shakespeare had shot on the adjoining estate 
of Fulbrooke (though he did not succeed in 
recovering his game), the event was, from 
these mixed reports, converted into a charge 
of stealing deer out of Sir Thomas Lucy’s 
Park of Charlcote. Then it was magnified 
into an alleged habit or frequent practice of 
deer stealing, for which he was stated to 
have been prosecuted by that knight, and so 
severely that he was obliged to leave his 
family and take shelter in London. 

Happily the facts, as now explained, 
enable us to eliminate tolerably well the 
whole of the falsehood from these worse 
than exaggerations. 

Before Shakespeare’s birth the Stratford 
people had resorted to the estate of Ful- 
brooke as a sort of “no man’s land,” which 
had been sequestered to the Queen on for- 
feiture by Sir Thomas Englefield on the 
Queen’s accession in 1558. 

In the year 1564, on a document happily 
traced by Mr. Halliwell Phillipps in the State 
Paper Office, we find it recorded that thirty- 
five Stratford people had been charged by 
Thomas “Lucy, Zsguier,” for a riot in 
hunting, &c.; but as Shakespeare was only 
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born in that year his name could not appear. 

The year is proved by the fact that Lucy 
was an Zsquier, therefore not then knighted, 
an event which took place in 1565. 

Here then is proof of an astounding 
exaggeration, from lapse of time, which 
requires to be duly analyzed. First as to 
the estate, the /ocus in guo, it was not Charl- 
cote Park, for it cannot be proved that 
Shakespeare ever even visited the Park. 

The incident occurred on the estate of 
Fulbrooke, adjoining Charlcote, where deer 
from thence might naturally escape and take 
refuge, there being to this day many outlying 
deer in the neighbourhood as in other parts 
of England. 

Fulbrooke was of course a neglected place 
from having been in the hands of the Crown 
for nearly thirty years. It was probably all 
the more beautiful. Ata much earlier time, 
when it had been also under forfeiture, it was, 
says Dugdale, the haunt of idle vagabonds, 
robbers, and murderers. It was, of course, 
open to passing visitors, and one may imagine 
it a famous resort for poachers, wood-stealers, 
and sportsmen, in search of hawks’ nests, 
rabbits, and stray fawns, or even deer. 

The number of wandering persons about 
England, called ‘“ broken men,” at this time 
was remarkable, many of them, it is stated, 
former recipients at the abbeys and monas- 
teries, who had not then become part of the 
settled population. So much trouble did they 
give, that on one occasion the magistrates of 
Somersetshire captured a gang of 100 ata 
stroke, and hanged fifty on the spot, and the 
remainder at the next assizes. (See Green’s 
England, Vol. 2, p. 384.) 

Shakespeare himself confirms the general 
account : 

The country gives me proof and precedent 

Of Bedlam beggars, who, with roaring voices, 

Strike in their numb’d and mortified bare arms 

Pins, wooden pricks, nails, sprigs of rosemary, 

And with this horrible object, from low farms 

* * # * * * * 

Enforce their charity. 

King Lear, act ii. sc. 3. 

This trouble was only finally subdued by 
the masterly and efficient machinery of 
Elizabeth’s Poor-law (43 Elizabeth). Un- 
happily Ireland was left without such a law, 
and has been a sufferer ever since. 

E 
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The estate of Fulbrooke was given to Sir 
Francis Englefield in 4 & 5 Philip and 
Mary, but next year, on the accession of 
Elizabeth, was sequestered by her on his 
refusing to swear allegiance. It was not 
regranted, after being seized, till 1607, Eliza- 
beth probably having hopes that Englefield 
would acknowledge her as Queen. Instead 
of doing this, he consorted and plotted with 
recusants both in Belgium and in Spain. In 
1576, from some attempts apparently to 
obtain authority over his property, he was 
formally attainted and convicted of high 
treason. And in 1592 this was confirmed by 
an Act of Parliament. 

It seems possible that this conviction for 
treason and attainder gave to Shakespeare 
the feeling that, in the absence of authority 
expressly deputed by the Crown, the estate 
was more than ever free for sport to all 
comers. It appears that Lucy assumed charge 
or rangership over the estate, but no State 
authority for his doing so can be found. It 
was clearly his interest to have some such 
charge, if only for protecting his own stray 
deer. He might have done this without 
authority, by virtue merely of his magisterial 
office, and as one of the quorum, for the 
powers of a justice were then very great. 

The property did not come into the Lucy 
family till it was purchased by the grandson, 
in the year 1615. Lucy, in addition to 
taking possession, had erected a hut, which 
he called a lodge. I speak from testimony 
on the spot, in saying it was a very slender 
affair. It was known as “ Daisy Hill,” and 
was used as a residence for his keeper. It 
has been recently rebuilt and converted into 
a handsome farm-house. 

This estate, then a most beautiful spot 
of wood, and hill, and dale, was the at- 
traction for such lovers of Nature as Shake- 
speare, “a desert place” (meaning deserted), 
as he styled it. Being part of the great 
Ardennes Forest, it strongly bears out our 
belief in the rumour which assigns this as the 
site of the play, 4s You Like /t. 

That great forest extended so far that 
towns for a distance of many miles took their 
names from being included within its pre- 
cincts, such as “ Henley in Arden,” “ Hamp- 
ton in Arden,” “Weston in Arden,” &c. 
Perhaps a proud feeling, that his own 


mother’s early home was also within its 
borders, would give significance to the ex- 
pression put by him into the mouth of 
Touchstone, ‘‘ Now am I in Arden.” 

Here then, was the inducement for him, 
as a true lover of sport, to ride through the 
covert alone, or with friends, and, having 
found a deer, what should prevent him from 
exercising his right of killing it with his cross- 
bow? No longer in a park, it was no longer 
known to the law nor to be styled game, but 
open to any one to make it a prize who could 
secure it. A deer in a legal, that is, in a pro- 
perly enclosed, park was protected by Act of 
Parliament, but, escaped from its enclosure, 
it returned to its condition of “ fera natura,” 
a fact that no doubt Shakespeare and all 
sporting friends knew quite well. 

Then all we have to account for is the 
assault on the lodge with which Shakespeare 
was charged, and which he openly admitted. 
The keepers, it seems natural to suppose, 
seized his game and secured it in the lodge. 
There Shakespeare would come with his 
friends, and with force try to overcome those 
in charge to regain his own, as he might 
think he had a right to do; but in the con- 
test would be overpowered and lose the 
prize. 

It is not necessary to accept the statement, 
current on the spot to this day, that Shakes- 
peare was not only overpowered but strapped 
to the bedpost, and yet, as he had the satis- 
faction of breaking poor Slender’s head, there 
must have been a sharp conflict. (Merry 
Wives of Windsor, i. 1.) 

The bedstead is so far a reality that good 
Mr. Cook, the tenant-farmer, received it from 
“Daisy Hill,” within a short distance of his 
own residence ; he being one of a family of 
farmers of' that name who have occupied 
farms immediately on the spot for many 
generations. The bedstead is now con- 
verted into a handsome sideboard, and has 
carved on it the year 1606, a date, as will 
be seen, at least twenty years later than the 
incident ; but a Stratford antiquary assures 
me that such a date is no guide, as it was a 
usual thing for an owner to have the date 
of the year inscribed on any such furniture 
when he himself became possessed of it. _ 

As Shakespeare openly admits his part in 
breaking open the lodge, we are bound to 
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accept the remaining part of the statement, 
that the offence charged was that of killing 
only, so that he never got the deer. 

Shallow. Knight, you have beaten my . men, 
killed my deer, and broke open my lodge. 

Falstaff. . 1... I have done all this. 

But Lucy himself obtained it, as is evi- 
dently implied by the conversation between 
the latter and Page to the effect that the 
venison of which they were about to partake 
was a gift from Lucy, and that it was the 
very deer in question, as he pointedly 
remarks it had been “ ill-killed.” 

This, then, disposes of any supposed 
intention on the part of Lucy to arraign 
Shakespeare for stealing. As to stealing, 
indeed, the deer was Shakespeare’s own 
property rather than Lucy’s, and was doubt- 
less so regarded by him. No doubt 
the knight fumed and threatened, and as 
regards the breaking open the lodge, deemed 
it a mighty offence againsthis position and 
dignity. 

The authority of magistrates being so great 
and despotic, he would doubtless bring for 
ward the words “riot and council,” as having 
been running in his thoughts from the time 
of the previous disturbance by the Stratford 
tradesmen twenty odd years before ; but 
Shakespeare’s bringing up these terms before 
the Queen’s Court itself shows how slightly, if 
not contemptuously, he regarded them. As 
a magistrate, Lucy was a person of much 
self-importance, a magnate in Stratford town, 
where his services were often engaged as a 
justice to dispose of frequently occurring 
cases. The aldermen eagerly sought his at- 
tendance, and, according to the town records 
(still in existence, from which the following 
is an extract), rewarded him often for his 
services, and doubtless others also, by dinners 
and wine. For instance, “ Paid at the Swanne 
fora quart of sack and a quartern of sugar 
burned for Sir Thomas Lucie, &c. &c.” Sack 
was always drunk with sugar, and sugar was 
an expensive article—viz., 16d., equal now to 

13s. 4a. per Ib. 

Naturally some feeling of disgust would 
arisé in Shakespeare’s mind against such a 
justice, and he may have had him in his eye 
when he pictured the justice 


In fair round belly with good capon lined, 
With eyes severe, &c. 


Shakespeare could well afford to ridicule 
his talk about the Council and Riots. It 
should be borne in mind throughout that 
Shakespeare’s play was not an after-produc- 
tion. The Knight was alive, and did not 
die till 1600, so that Shakespeare’s boldness 
of assertion was open to criticism. Being 
performed at Windsor, it is quite within 
belief that the story of the fat Knight and 
his deer conflict with Shallow would be 
carried about the country and become 
public talk. 

Shakespeare could hardly have found any 
medium of showing up the story and his own 
adventures equal to the introduction of it in 
connection with “ Fat Jack,” whose history 
and doings everybody connected with the 
Court probably knew and followed. 

Sir Thomas Lucy, dying in 1600, was 
buried with all pomp on the 7th of August. 
The illustrious Camden, then Clarencieux 
King at Arms, whose written account is 
here followed, came from the Heralds’ 
Office, to uphold the coat of arms at the 
funeral. Four other gentlemen and heralds 
carried in the procession the standard, the 
pennon, the helm, and crest, &c. This was 
followed by the. erection of recumbent 
statues and effigies, from which we are able 
now to observe the figures of the Knight and 
others of his family in the Church at 
Charlcote. 

One other conclusion we must draw from 
the information now available—viz., that the 
dispute of Shakespeare with the Lucys arose 
solely from this one instance, for when Sir 
Walter Scott visited at Charlcote ‘in 1828, 
as recorded by him, the then owner (Mr. 
Lucy) assured him it was not on that estate, 
but at Fulbrooke, that “‘¢ie duck” was stolen. 
The vivid impressions still alive at Fulbrooke 
confirm this, and make one wonder how the 
squabbles and paper squibs which had been 
floating around for a whole generation be- 
tween the people of Stratford and the Lucy 
family should have settled upon the name 
and fame of one individual—that of Shake 
speare alone. : 

Not only does the transaction, as now 
ascertained, free Shakespeare from participa- 
tion in previous disputes (it may be for 
twenty, nay thirty years), and so reduce his 
share to the limits of one upstanding contest 
E2 
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for the deer which he shot and claimed as 
his own, but it has, by the discovery of the 
twenty or thirty year old disputes of the 
Stratford people with the owners of Charl- 
cote, virtually shown that the verses, the 
satirical odes, and what else they may be 
termed, would naturally begin their career at 
the same early period; and that if all those 
which had their probable origin before 
Shakespeare was born, and during the follow- 
ing twenty years, should be dismissed from 
all connection with him, there are no 
grounds (and certainly no proof whatever) 
for imputing a connection of any one with 
his name. . 

We may therefore hope that in future 
biographies they will be left out, and his 
name be freed from all such injurious and 
worthless associations. 

WituiamM HENTY. 


[It is with sincere regret that we announce the death 
of the author of this article at Brighton on July 11th. 
Mr. Henty was formerly Colonial Secretary of Tas- 
mania, and made the acquaintance of Sir John 
Franklin in his voyage out to that place.] 


KFESERD 


Brasses of Huntingdonshire. 


By the Rev. Dk. VALPY FRENCH, F.S.A. 


HE county whose monumental 
brasses I propose to consider 
labours under the disadvantage of 
possessing no historian. The 

smallest county (one only excepted), situate 
in the immediate vicinity of the Fens possess- 
ing no archeologist of mark since the days 
of the distinguished Sir Robert Cotton, 
Huntingdonshire has been suffered to be 
passed by almost unnoticed. I do not in- 
tend, however, to act as Advocate-in-General 
for the county, and tell of its religious houses 
sO numerous, its Saxon mintage so nearly 
established, its Roman roads and remains ; 
but simply to direct attention to the monu- 
mental brasses which still remain, and to 
make some remarks upon costume, inscrip- 
tions, armour, genealogies, heraldic bearings, 
architectural design, and other details illus- 
trative of this important branch of medizval 
art. 

The following are the churches con- 


taining brasses, in alphabetical order :— 
Broughton, Bythorn, Diddington, Godman- 
chester, Little Gidding, Offord D’Arcy, 
Overton Waterville, Sawtry All Saints, 
Sawtry St. Andrew, Somersham, Stanground, 
Stilton, Little Stukeley, Thurning, Win- 
wick. 

In addition to these are matrices of lost 
brasses in Broughton, St. Neots, Eynesbury, 
Conington, Godmanchester, and Offord 
D'Arcy. 

There are other churches, too, which once 
contained brasses, but from which every 
trace has disappeared—viz., Great Staugh- 
ton, Great Stukeley, Southoe, Wood Walton, 
and All Saints, Huntingdon. 

The oldest brass is that in Sawtry All 
Saints Church, a knight and lady, date 1404. 
These were either Stourtons or Le Moignes. 
I applied for information to Lord Stourton, 
who, in reply, stated that the crest of the 
monk was assumed by the Stourton family 
in consequence of their marriage with the 
heiress of Le Moigne. It is appropriate to 
them as adherents to the Roman Catholic 
faith. The next point to be ascertained was, 
when this intermarriage took place. Sir R. 
C. Hoare states that William Stourton, of the 
family of Stourton, county Wilts, Steward of 
the Principality of Wales, who died in 1408, 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Moyne, of Maddington. He was buried at 
Witham, county Somerset, and so could 
not have been the subject of the brass in 
question. Added to this, the Christian name 
of the Sawtry lady was Maria; this appears 
on the inscription. Reverting to the date 
upon the brass, which is 1404, we can scarcely 
arrive at any other conclusion than that the 
knight in question is a member of the Le 
Moigne family—probably a Sir William Le 
Moigne—with Maria his wife. We know from 
the Visitation of Huntingdonshire (p. 78), pub- 
lished in 1613, that William Le Moigne held 
the manor of Sawtry from the Abbot of 
Ramsey, who held the same from the Crown. 
The family of Le Moigne can be traced to 
the time of Henry I. They seem to have 
held manors in various counties in England ; 
and I have little doubt that the coat of arms 
surmounting the brass represents the original 
heraldic bearings of the Le Moigne family. 
The only real difficulty in this supposition 
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arises from the fact that the whole arms of 
Beaumeys (argent, on a cross, azure, five 
garbes, or)* were made over, with their appur- 
tenances, to Sir William Moigne in 1392. 
But it is quite probable that the canopy 
was erected prior to that date, or that he 
preferred his own arms to appear upon his 
monument. 

But now to examine the armour of the 
knight in detail. His head rests upon a 
tilting helmet, to which is affixed, by a staple 
at its apex, the crest. This is a canting de- 
vice—Le Moigne signifying ‘‘the monk.” The 
arms are the demi-effigy of a monk, robed in 
the cafpa manicata, or sleeved cowl, with 
caputium, or hood, attached and drawn over 
his head. In his hands is a flagellum, or 
fragellarium, of five knotted lashes, by which 
is intended the ancient “ discipline.” I be- 
lieve that no allusion is intended to the 
Crucis Fratres, or Flagellants, a monastic 
sect which sprang up in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Other examples of crests attached to 
tilting helmets may be seen upon the brasses 
of Sir Nicholas Dagworth, in Blickling Church, 
Norfolk; of Sir William Tendring, Stoke 
Church, Suffolk ; of Sir William de Bryene, in 
Seal Church, Kent ; and of Sir John Drayton, 
in Dorchester Church, Oxfordshire. Probably 
the earliest example is the effigy of Sir Oliver 
Ingham, 1343, ‘The most usual devices upon 
a jousting helmet are those of a beast, bird, or 
man. 

The tilting helmet was attached to the per- 
son by a chain, which passed over the left 
shoulder, and was secured by a vervelle or 
staple, which was riveted into a mamelitre 
or plate of steel. This arrangement is clearly 
displayed on the brass of Sir John de North- 
wode, in the Isle of Sheppey. 

It is a curious coincidence, that in the ad- 
joining church of Conington is a sepulchral 
effigy of the fourteenth century, representing 
a knight who, in after-life, had taken the habit 
of a religious community. He is clad in a 
hawberk and friar’s cowl. Mr. Bloxam 
regards this as an illustration of the virtue 
which, in medizval times, was popularly 
ascribed to the wearing of the friar’s mantle, 


* Harl. MS. 1179, cited in Montagu’s Study of 
Heraldry, App. A. 
+ Archeological Fournal, i. 146. 


and he classes this knight amongst those in 
allusion to whom the poet writes :— 

And they who, to be sure of Paradise, 

Dying, put on the weeds of Dominic, 

Or in Franciscan thought to pass disguised. 

The tilting helmet was made to fit on to 
the dascinet, a mere skull-cap of conical shape. 
Edward the Black Prince is the first who is 
represented with his head protected by a 
bascinet reposing on the tilting helmet. This 
practice continued for about 200 years. 

He wears the camai/, or mail covering, for 
the neck and shoulders, which was attached 
to the bascinet by a lace drawn through ver- 
velles. Over it the moustache protrudes, 
and is as prominent as that of Thomas 
de Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick. The 
camail obtains its name from its resem- 
blance to a tippet of camel’shair.* Such an 
important feature is this tippet of mail that 
the reigns of Edward III. and Richard II. 
have been termed the “camail” period of 
armour. He wears “epaulieres,” or over- 
lapping plates, to cover the shoulders. The 
other pieces of mail visible are the gussets at 
the shoulder and ankle joints, and a small 
portion of the habergeon., These are the 
dying embers of the period of mail armour. 
He wears the jupon, which may be described 
as a sleeveless overcoat, a garment made of 
silk or velvet, worn over armour. It fitted 
close to the body, reached down below the 
thighs, where it was cut straight, round, or 
bordered sometimes with leaves or flowers, 
here escaloped. The jupon was sometimes 
emblazoned with armorial insignia. An in- 
stance may be seen in Sir John Harsyck, 
Southacre Church, Norfolk. Beneath the 
jupon is seen the Aabergeon, a smaller form of 
hawberk. Many readers will remember that 
the knight in the prologue to the Canterbury 
Zales is said to have worn a gipon of fustian 
“alle besmottered with his habergeon.” This 
has created confusion from the circumstance 
of both the military garments—jupon and 
habergeon—being superseded by defences 
of plate, to which the old names are applied. 
He wears vere-braces, also called “ demi- 
brassarts.” These are plates covering the 
upper part of the arm. They are first ob- 


‘served in De Fitzralph’s brass in Pebmarsh 


Church, Essex. Vambraces, or, Avant Bras, 
* Sir S. Meyrick, 
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encase the lower part of the arm. Coudieres, 
or coutes, of convex plate protect the elbows. 
These were sometimes of circular, sometimes 
of heart, shape. Gauntlets of plate, the 
knuckles being furnished with gad/yngs. 

The hands are joined in attitude of prayer. 
And so with all these : the warrior in armour, 
the ecclesiastic in vestments, the civilian in 
official robes, the female, too, in ordinary 
dress, all alike are represented as in the act 
of prayer: being dead, they yet speak to us 
of a power whose influence reached beyond 
the grave. The posture in later ages was 

changed from that of prayer to meditation. 

' He wears moreover a bawdrick, or sword- 
belt, broad and richly ornamented, of leather, 
girded over the hips horizontally. The 
sword is long, straight, tapering, with an 
octagon pommel or knob. The hilt and each 
extremity of the scabbard are ornamented. 
The guard formed a cross: half of this is 
broken off. Beneath are two quadrupeds 
and a row of guttze. 

We read of the warrior of those times often 
digging his sword in the ground, whose guard 
formed a cross, and praying before that sym- 
bol. Let us not.leave this weapon without 
recalling those lines of Coleridge— 

The knight’s bones are dust, 
And his good sword rust, 
His soul is with the saints, I trust. 

On his right side, and attached to the hip- 
belt, is the anebace, also called the mésericorde, 
or dagger of mercy. ‘This was a small, 
straight dagger, without guard, The hilt and 
extremity of the sheath are ornamented. It 
was called “‘ misericorde,” because with this 
the conqueror put an end to the pain of his 
captive by using it to stab him when disabled 
by the larger weapon. Cuwissarts of plate 
cover the legs above the knees. ‘Famdarts, 
called also jambs, jambers, greaves, and 
skin pieces, enclose the legs below the 
knees. They were at first made of leather or 
quilted linen, afterwards of plate. 

His knees are protected by genouilleres, 
“‘poleyns” or knee-caps of plate; above 
and below are double plates for additional 
security, called genouazlles, as on the brass 
of Sir Marys Russel, in Dyrham Church, 
Gloucestershire. Upon his feet are so/- 
lerets, or pointed shoes. The upper portion 
is composed of “laminz,” or overlapping 


pieces of plate. His spurs are rowelled. 
The early spurs were like a spear head. 
Henry III. was the first king who wore spurs 
with rowels, In the fifteenth century they 
are sometimes like a serrated wheel, some- 
times like a star. His feet rest on a “on 
couchant. Amongst many examples of this 
may be mentioned the brasses of Sir John 
Bettesthorne, in Mere Church, Wilts ; of Sir 
Henry English, in Wood Ditton Church, 
Cambridgeshire ; of Sir William de Eching- 
ham, in Etchingham Church, Sussex; 
and Sir Thomas Massyngberde, in Gunby 
Church, Lincolnshire. What was in- 
tended by the lion? It is found at the 
feet of knight, noble, priest, and judge. 
Animals, we know, often represent. per- 
sonal badges of the family of the deceased 
—e.g., the “bear” of the Earls of Warwick. 
Again, they occasionally are employed as 
rebuses, as the rabbit on the brass of Walter 
Coney, in St. Margaret’s Church; Lynn, and 
two hares at the feet of Bishop Harewell. 
But personal badges or rebuses will account 
for the use of a very small proportion of 
animals. We must regard them as symbolical, 
and the symbol in each case to be appropriate 
either to the individual or to his office. By 
the Zion, strength, physical or moral, would 
be denoted in the majority of instances. 

In taking leave of Sir William le Moigne, 
we may notice that this brass is far the best in 
the county, and is exceeded in excellence by 
few in the kingdom. Upon the same brass, 
recumbent at his right hand, is Maria, his wife. 
The Rev. C. G. R. Birch, rector of Brancaster, 
and son of the former rector of Sawtry, 
in whose church this brass is placed, supposes 
this lady to have been, before her marriage 
with Sir William, a Drury of Rougham, 
Suffolk, from the arms on the stone canopy 
above the brass, and from its great resem- 
blance in style, costume, and. execution to 
the brass of Sir Roger Drury and lady. This 
is an excellent example of the costume of 
ladies towards the close of the fourteenth 
century. She is clad in a tight-fitting A:77z/e, 
or body-gown, low at the neck, with light 
sleeves, buttoned underneath the forearm, 
and partly covering the hands. Over this 
she wears a flowing mantle, which is secured 
by a cordon drawn across the breast. This 
is often attached on either side to a fermail 
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of jewels. The tasselled extremities of the 
cordon are pendant. A very similar costume 
may be seen on the brasses of—Lady Berke- 
ley, in Wotton-under-Edge ; the first wife of 
Sir Lawrence Pabenham, Offord D'Arcy; 
Philippa Byschoppesdon, Broughton Church, 
Oxfordshire ; Lady de Cobham, Cobham 
Church, Kent; Anna Martyn, Graveney 
Church, Kent; Lady Halsham, West Grin- 
stead Church, Sussex; Lady Ferrers, Mere- 
vale Church, Warwickshire ; Lady Margaret, 
Countess of Warwick. The latter is specially 
interesting, inasmuch as the gown is charged 
with the armorial bearings of her own family, 
the mantle with those of her husband. Per- 
haps the latest example is that of Lady Clere, 
Ormesby Church, Norfolk. 

But it is the head dresses in this period 
which present the chief variety in costume. 
The example on this brass is a modifica- 
tion of the reticulated head-dress, or cap of 
protuberant fret-work or netted drapery. The 
special name given to this head-attire is 
“crespine,” or “crestine.” It was a netted 
caul worn over the head, confining the front 
hair over the forehead and in two small 
bunches above the ears. A roll seems to 
have encircled the head to keep the head- 
dress in its proper position. Over this a 
veil or kerchief was thrown, which fell upon 
the shoulders each side. I may mention 
here that a fine sculptured illustration of head- 
dresses occurs in the springing of one of the 


cloister arches in Southwell Collegiate 
Church. It is engraved in Carter’s Ancient 
Costume. ‘The head rests upon a dolster and 


pillow very similar to the supports of the 
head of Lady Berkeley before mentioned, 
and Lady Bagot, in Baginton Church, War- 
wickshire, and Lady Drury, in Rougham 
Church. ‘This is not an uncommon arrange- 
ment; the effigy of Joan of Navarre, in 
Canterbury Cathedral, affords another good 
specimen. Sometimes these cushions are 
beautifully diapered; sometimes they are 
supported by angels.* 

The sleeves are buttoned down the arms, 
and cover the back of the hands. -These 
are sometimes seamed with precious stones— 


* Frequently the upper of the two cushions is set 
as here, lozenge-wise. The same may be seen on 
the brass of Eleanore de Bohun, in Westminster 
Abbey. 


ne peeeenmmnmrs = - - 


e.g., those of Beatrice, Countess of Arundel. 
At the feet of a lady is a dog, generally 
regarded as an emblem of vigilance or fidelity. 
Of the zuscription, the following words only 
remain :— 

Mens’ Aprilis An® D’ni M° cccc® iiij et Maria 
vx. eiusQuor . .. . Ame’ 

Diddington Church, or “ Dodington,” as it 
used to be written, possesses two brasses. 
The one is attached to the east wall of the 
south transept: that of Alicia Taylard is 
riveted to its slab which lies loose in the 
chancel. It will be seen that portions are 
lost. One portion wanting of William Tay- 
lard is preserved at the vicarage. 

The monument is to the memory of 
William Taylard and Elizabeth his wife. He 
quarters the arms of Chapell of Gamlingay, 
Cambridgeshire, his mother’s family. These 
arms are canting. The lady, who was a 
daughter and co-heir of John Anstye, quarters 
with her paternal arms those of Streete, 
Raynes, and Scudamore. Her maternal 
grandfather was ‘“ Henricus Streete,” whose 
arms were three horses courant. This man’s 
wife was Cecilia, daughter of John Reynes. 
This John Reynes was twice married, first 
to Catherine, daughter and heiress of Petrus 
Escudamore, whose arms were gules, three 
stirrups with buckles and straps, or. From 
the heiress of ‘Taylard, her arms were 
derived to the Brudenells, and they now 
form part of the quarterings of the Earl of 
Cardigan. 

Here is an example of the kneeling atti- 
tude before a prie-dieu, or prayer desk. 
A similar arrangement may be seen on the 
brass of Sir John Spelman, in Narburgh 
Church, Norfolk; and another in the same 
church to John Eyer and wife ; in this latter 
case, however, the scrolls proceed from the 
face parallel to each other. 

The scrolls contain the words: “ Miseri- 
cordia tua domine super nos quemadmodum 
speravi in te.” 

The lady is clothed in’the pedimental 
headdress and in heraldic dress. The 
inscription runs : 


Willelmus Taylard pariter cum conjuge grata 
Elizabeth sibi nupta diu hac latitat urna. 
Mors vivos seperat, seperare cadavera nescit ; 
Cum Christo vivant, hzec vivit et ille quiescit, 
Anno millesimo quingentesimo quoque quinto 
Vita privatur perpetva luce fruatur, ~ 
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_ This is a more respectable attempt than 
most of the metrical epitaphs. But it will be 
at once seen that more than one of the tritest 
rules of versification is infringed. 

The shafts occupying the sides of this brass 
contain six figures beneath elaborate canopies. 
The three male figures on the side of the 
man, and the three female on that of the lady. 
They are placed in order of precedence. 

First, the figure of our Saviour, his right 
hand in the attitude of blessing; his left 
holds a globe, surmounted by a cross. 
Below, a figure of John the Baptist, clad 
in a long mantle, fastened at the neck by a 
quatrefoiled morse. In his left hand he 
holds a book with a lamb impressed upon it, 
surmounted bya cross. His right hand points 
to the same. os 

Below him is St. John the Evangelist. 
He holds in his right hand a chalice, with an 
eagle sitting upon the top of it ; his left hand 

supports the base. The eagle frequently 
symbolises St. John on brasses and painted 
glass, the reason assigned for such being, 
that, as the eagle flies highest and looks at 
the sun, so this holy apostle gazed especially 
at the glory of our Lord’s Divinity. At the 
top of the sinister shaft is the Blessed 
Virgin, holding in her right hand the in- 
fant Jesus, and in her left a sceptre sur- 
mounted by the fleur-de-lis. Beneath her is 
St. Mary Magdalene, represented with long 
hair flowing down her shoulders. In her 
right hand is a peculiarly shaped box of oint- 
ment. Beneath her is St. Catherine, the patron 
saint of Diddington Church. She is crowned, 
to denote—(1) her royal descent, she being 
daughter of Costis, King of Egypt; (2) her 

martyrdom. She holds in her right hand a 

wheel, in her left a sword; the former de- 

noting the torture prepared for her by the 
tyrant Maximin, the latter representing the 
instrument of her execution.* 

I will only add of this brass, how great is 
the misfortune that it is imperfect, as it is an 
exceedingly fine specimen of architectural 
and heraldic design. 

Alicia Taylard, widow of Walter Taylard, 
eldest son of the afore-named William Tay- 


* It is curious that all of these figures, except that 
of our Lord, are represented on the frontal orphrey 
of the cope of John de Sleford, Master of the Ward- 
robe to King Edward III. upon his brass in Balsham 
Church, Cambridgeshire. 








lard, and brother to Dr. William Taylard, 

of Offord, whose brass we shall notice pre- 

sently. This Alicia was daughter and co- 
heir of Robert Forster, who was buried in 
the Temple Church, London, whose arms 
are impaled with those of Taylard beneath 
her brass. 

She is represented in a pedimental or 
angular head-dress, which was generally made 
of velvet or embroidered cloth, and was 
characteristic of the latter part of Henry 
VII.’s reign and that of his successor. The 
lappets fall over the shoulders and back. She 
wears a darbe, which, though a conventual 
form of dress, was adopted by elderly widows. 
A similar example may be seen on the brass 
of Elizabeth Porte, in Etwall Church, near 
Burton-on-Trent. It was a common practice 
for widows to retire to some religious house, 
and assume the veil, in proof of which we 
may notice the brass of the widow of John 
Braham, in Frense Church, Norfolk. She is 
there described as vidua ac Deo devota. But 
without such retirement the dress was con- 
stantly assumed by widows. ‘The darbe was 
a linen neckerchief, A/aited in front in per- 
pendicular folds. Lady Philippa de Beau- 
champ appears thus clad on her brass in 
Necton Church, Norfolk. In mourning, 
however, a kind of darbe was adopted by 
females of all ranks, though the sumptuary 
laws of Henry VIII. ordained that countesses 
and ladies of still higher rank might be 
barbed above the chin, that baronesses might 
be barbed about the chin, and all other gentle- 
women beneath the gullet. 

A scroll issues from her mouth: “Jesu 
merci Ladye help.” ‘The same words may be 
seen on a slab in Kirby-in-Ashfield Church, 
Notts. Another scroll addressed to the 
Virgin is engraved on the brass of William 
Berdewell, in West Harling Church, Norfolk : 
Sancta Dei genetrix ora pro me. More fre- 
quently they are addressed to our Saviour. 
The scroll points appropriately to the 
Virgin Mary, to whom it is addressed ; she 
is nursing the infant Jesus, A similar repre- 
sentation of the Virgin and Child may be seen 
over the triple canopy of the beautiful brass 
to the memory of Thomas Nelond, Prior of 
Lewes, and in that of Sir Nicholas Hawberk, 
Cobham Church, Kent. 

Kneeling behind the widow are three 
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daughters—children are usually grouped ; 
sometimes they stand at the feet, sometimes 
kneel behind. Sonsare placed at the father’s 
side, daughters by that of the mother. And 
when a man has a family with two wives, 
care is taken that each has the honour only 
of her own. ‘The insertion of kneeling chil- 
dren commenced in the middle of the 
fifteenth century, and became quite common 
in the sixteenth. Several interesting ex- 
amples are engraved in Cotman’s Sepulchral 
Brasses of Norfolk and Suffolk. 

The date is subscribed in Arabic numerals 
“re13. In this year by her last will she 
ordeyned that her body be buried in Doding- 
ton Churche.” 

(To be continued.) 


PRIA 


Lord Hhungerford of heptes- 
bury. 


By WILLIAM JOHN Harpy. 


PART I. 


TAN Canon Jackson’s Guide to Fair- 
leigh Hungerford will be found 
several versions of the curious le- 

, gends which still attach to Farley 
Castle, implicating some member of the Hun- 
gerford family in a crime that was once com- 
mitted within the castle walls. So widely 
do these legends differ as to the nature of the 
crime, the period when it was committed, and 
the name of its perpetrator, that we might at 
first feel inclined to dismiss them as idle 
tales, mere scraps of village gossip, which 
after generations have woven into a connected 
narrative. But on reflection we shall remem- 
ber that there a7e suspicious circumstances 
connected with certain members of the Farley 
line of the Hungerford family that will make 
us pause before dismissing as idle these dark 
legends which, outliving the decay of their 
scene of action, linger on to be told to 
visitors of the present day at Farley. 

To persons in three successive generations 
of the Hungerford family, all living during 
the sixteenth century, these suspicious cir- 
cumstances attach ; and to these persons it 
would seem that the legends of Farley owe 
their origin ; they are:— 





I. Agnes, second wife of Sir Edward 
Hungerford, who was hanged at Tyborne, 
in 1523, for being instrumental-in obtain- 
ing the murder of her first husband, John 
Cotell. The murder was committed actually 
within the walls of Farley Castle, and the vic- 
tim’s body thrown into the kitchen furnace 
there. 

II. Walter, Lord Hungerford, of Heytes- 
bury, only son of the above Sir Edward, by 
his first wife. He married three times ; 'be- 
haved with cruelty to each wife, especially to 
the last, whom he imprisoned for several 
years in one of the towers of Farley Castle. 
Lord Hungerford was finally charged with 
treason and an unnatural offence, found 
guilty, and executed on Tower Hill with 
Thomas Lord Cromwell ; and 

III. Sir Walter Hungerford, known as 
“the Knight of Farley,” eldest son of the 
executed Lord Hungerford. Like his father, 
he married three times, and made but a little 
better husband. From his second wife he 
was divorced, and married his third, pro- 
bably on the point of death. 

Lord Hungerford of Heytesbury, the per- 
son of whom we are about to speak, was 
then one of those who had a share in origin- 
ating the legends of Farley. The story of 
the unfortunate Agnes has been too recently 
told in the pages of this magazine to need 
repetition now ;* and mention of the incidents 
connected with the life of ‘ the Knight of 
Farley” must be reserved for some future 
occasion. 

Walter was the only son of Sir Edward 
Hungerford by his first wife, Jane; a daughter 
of Lord Zouche of Haryngworth; he was 
born about the year 1503, being aged “ nine- 
teen and upwards” at his father’s death in 
1522. Sir Edward (who left the whole of his 
personal estate to his second wife, Agnes) 
makes no mention of his son in his will,-and 
the first we learn of him is on the 26th of 
June, 1523, four months after his step- 
mother’s execution, when he was party to an 
Indenture made with the King prior to 
obtaining livery of his father’s lands.¢ The 
Livery itself is dated on the 15th July fol- 
lowing, and gives to Walter license to enter 
upon all thelands, &c., of which his father died 


* THE ANTIQUARY, vol ii. p. 233. 
+ Close Roll 15 Hen. VIII. m. 22. 
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seized, and which his stepmother had held 
for term of her life.* Walter’s first wife was 
Susan, a daughter of Sir John Danvers, of 
Dauntsey, who bore him one child, the 
“Knight of Farley.” This marriage must 
have been contracted at an early age, as in 
1528 Walter was the father of three daughters, 
all of whom, according to the pedigrees, 
were born of his second wife, Alicia, one of 
the daughters of William, Lord Sandys, of 
the Vine, Hampshire. The authority for 
this statement is a curious Indenture,+ made 
on the 14th of April, 1528, between Walter 
Hungerford and Sir William Stourton, Knt., 
son and heir of Edward, fifth Lord Stourton, 
by which—for the sum of £800—the ward- 
ship and marriage of Charles (son and heir 
apparent of Sir William, Stourton) were sold 
to Walter. 


‘*To the intente only that the said Charles shall 
marye and take to his wyfe oon of the ¢irvee daughters 
of the saide Walter, Elynor, Mary, or Anne ; to wyte 
suche of theym as the saide William shall hereunto 
appoynte,” the ‘‘ appointment” to be made “‘ thisside 
the feaste of Ester next comyng ; Yf the saide Elynor, 
Mary, or Anne, or any of theym to the saide maryage 
wyll assente.” 


If Charles happened to die, it was further 
agreed that Andrew, Sir William Stourton’s 
second son, should become Walter Hunger- 
ford’s ward, and marry one of his daughters. 
These matrimonial arrangements, however, so 
carefully agreed upon by Stourton and 
Hungerford for their respective children, do 
not seem to have proved acceptable to the 
parties principally concerned in the matter ; 
and, as there is no record of any Hungerford 
having become the wife of a Stourton, we may 
conclude that neither Eleanor, Mary, nor 
Anne “to the saide maryage” did “‘ assente.”t 

In October, 1532,§ Walter married his third 
and last wife, Elizabeth, daughter of John, 
Lord Hussey of Sleford, the lady who was 
afterwards, by her husband’s order, incar- 
cerated at Farley. ‘Till this time Walter does 


* Pat. Roll 15 Hen. VIII. part ii. m. 5. 

+ Printed in Grose and -Astle’s Antiquarian 
Repertory, vol. iv. p. 669. 

+ Eleanor married (1) William Maister, gentleman ; 
(2) Sir John Hungerford, of Down Ampney ; and died 
in 1591. Mary married (1) James Baker, (2) Thomas 
Shaa. Anne died unmarried. 

§ See ‘‘ Inquis. P.M. of Sir Walter Hungerford,” 
No. 159, 6 James I. 


not appear to have been prominent in public 
affairs ; but very soon after his last marriage, 
we find his new father-in-law writing to 
Secretary Cromwell that Walter (who had now 
taken up his knighthood) ‘ much desired” to 
be acquainted with the minister, and that he 
(Walter) had asked the writer “ to be a means 
of furthering him in the same.”* To make 
sure of obtaining the sought-for friendship, 
Walter had, it seems by the same letter, sent 
for Cromwell’s acceptance “a patent of five 
marks a year.” This had the desired effect, 
and a little later we find Lord Hussey again 
writing to Cromwell, thanking him for 
his “ godnes shewed unto my sone S' Walter 
Hongerford,” and further asking that, by 
Cromwell’s aid, Walter might be the next 
sheriff of Wiltshire; Lord Hussey adding 
that Walter did “so deserve it that I am 
sure ye wilbe contented.” 

An introduction once obtained to Crom- 
well, Walter was not slow in following it up to 
advantage, and from this time his pen was 
frequently employed in writing letters to the 
Secretary, soliciting favours, occasionally in 
acknowledging the receipt of them. Some 
dozen or so of these letters will be found in 
vol. xviii. of the Cromwell Correspondence at 
the Public Record Office. It is much to be 
regretted that they throw so little light upon 
his domestic life at a period when any 
glimpses into it would be most interesting. 
Still these letters deserve notice here, because 
for the most part they treat of the way in 
which the writer dealt with those who were 
brought before him on the charge of having 
spoken treason against the King, the very 
crime for which Walter was afterwards him- 
self convicted. 

On the 8th of June, 1536, Walter had 
summons to Parliament as “ Walter 
Hungerford de Heytesbury Chev.” Crom- 
well was created Baron Cromwell of Oke- 
ham on gth July following; the principal 
portion, therefore, of Walter’s letters, ad- 
dressed to Cromwell as ‘‘ His good Lord- 
ship,” were written after the latter date. 

One of the charges brought against Lord 
Hungerford at his trial was for having retained 
in his service, and generally befriended, a 

* Cromwell Correspondence (Public Record Office), 
vol. xviii. 

+ Lbid. 
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certain priest named William Birde, who was 
guilty of treason; and therefore the most 
important letters of Lord Hungerford, in 
the series before us, are those in which he 
treats of the traitorous priest ; these are two 
in number, and we will quote them, one in 
full and the other in part, as being interesting 
in subject and illustrative of Lord Hunger- 
ford’s style of writing. The first of these 
is dated at Farley on the 22nd of June.* 
Pleasyth hyt your Lordshypp to be advertysed that 
ther come to me on y® XIX“ daye of June, last past, 
one Wyllyam Wyllyams, bayly off Bradfford to my 
house at Farleygh, and ther detectyd byfore me one 
S* Wyllyam Byrde, vyker of Bradfford, and parson of 
Fytylton, of hygh treson, as more further hyt aperyth 
by hys conffessyon hereyn inclosyd, wych Y have 
send unto your good Lordshyp. Y have noo more 
recorde of y® words y* was spokyn by hym, but onely 
hym selffe, but y* mater of hyt selffe ys soo heynus, 


- and y® words soo detestable yt me thynke of my 


boundyn duty and alleagens to my Prynse, and 
Soverayne Lord and King, I can do noo lesse but to 
asertyne your Lordshypp theroff. And as consernyng 
y* seyd Wyllyam Wyllyams, y have send hym uppe by 
my servant Hary Pane, y™berer. And also y have y® 
seyd Vyker inlykneyse yn hold untyll y doo knowe of 
your further pleasur thereyn. Also I dyd ask y® 
seyd Wyllyam Wyllyams whye he dyd kepe ys treson 
soo long, and he seyd y* he wold have utteryd hyt 
many tymes er thys, but he was lothe too doo hytt, 
forbycowose y® seyd Vyker was hys unkyll, and of 
late y° seyd Vyker, layd untyll hys charge, y* he dyd 
stele hys geldyng, and sertyn mony of hys. Wher- 
apon y® wordes aforseyd was y® rather by hym spokyn, 
or ells my thowght by hym he wole never have 
utteryd hyt ; but truly my Lord hyt ys peyte y* such 
a wrech shold lyve soo longe, knowyng any such 
maters to be trewe by any man to be spokyn, and 
wold althys longg space keppe y* treson yn hys bely. 

And y‘y may further knowe your pleasur yn y°® 
premisse, & y shall fullfyll your comandment accord- 
yngly. And further y besech your Lordshyp to have 
me yn your good remembrans yn such old sutes as 
my seyd servant shall informe your good Lordshyp, & 
he shall gyve hys delygent attendans to knowe your 
further pleasure thereyn, & y* hyt maye please your 
Lordshyp to gyve further credens unto my seyd ser- 
vant. And y* y rest at your comandment. At 
Farleygh yrs present xxii** day of June 

By your Lordshyppes most 
bowdyn, and at your comand', 
WATER HUNGERFORD. 

Endorsed “ Letter from the Lord Hungerford of 

the detection of the Vicar of Harford.” 


So then we see Lord Hungerford, accord- 
ing to his own account, a zealous officer of 


* The Indictment against Lord Hungerford (Parlia- 
ment Roll, 31 and 32 Hen. VIII., m. 42) states that 
proceedings were first taken against Birde in 1536. 

+ Clearly a mistake for Bradford, 


the King, anxious to bring to justice and 
punishment rather than befriend the rash 
utterer of treason. The next letter, dated 
on the 5th of October, evidently in the 
same year, contains the following allusion 
to Birde. 

And further that wher your lordshpp dyd co- 
mande me to sende y® vyker of Forde* unto ye comyn 
jayle, thereto remayne w‘owt bayle, or mainprise, for 
hys abhomynabell words, that he had azeust ye 
kynges hyghnys, he ys at large yn hys paryshe not- 
w'stondyng your comandment, and as yet w'owt 
punysmente. And dlso he doth dayley use hys tonge 
as unthryftly as ever he dyd ; and what youer plesur 
shalbe done heryn, y* y myght have knowlege, and 
hyt shalbe fullfyllyd accordyngly, for y have send 
many tymys unto your good lordshype, and had 
never answer as yet, of your plesure thereyn. 

By the foregoing it would seem that Lord 
Hungerford was powerless to execute Crom- 
well’s order for the committal of the traitorous 
vicar, much as he desired to do so. 


OK RepUKeX: 


Wloodspring Priory, 
Somersetsbire, 


——~—— 


SVqF all the barbarous examples of sanc- 
tuaries degraded and profaned, 
that of Woodspring (now so 
called, really Worspring) Abbey 
Church is perhaps the most offensive 
extant. In some instances, the waste of 
time has been so effectually reinforced by 
dilapidating violence—that the more sacred 
parts of the whole monastic pile have dis- 
appeared, those only surviving which some 
economic use has rescued. Such is Cleeve 
Abbey, in the north-western part of the same 
county. There refectory and barns survive 
the demolished walls which enclosed the 
scene of divine worship. In other cases, 
too numerous to mention, the whole has 
gone impartially to wreck together, and there 
has been no “survival of the fittest” for 
daily human needs. But the case of Wood- 
spring is that of a church, every ancient 
member and feature of which unmistakably 
suggests its sacred character, deliberately con- 
verted into a farmer’s family house, and with 
the group of its appurtenant chimneys crop- 





* Bradford. 
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ping up into the sky-line through the roof of 
the nave. The domestic buildings proper to 
the monastic establishment have been de- 
molished in this instance ; and into the very 
area sacred for centuries to the solemn strain 
of praise and prayer, the physical uses of 
human life have intruded. The Zar fami- 
miliaris of the homestead, with rites of tea- 
kettle and washing-tub, of mop and pail, 
and cheese-press, now claims it as his own. 

The church is thus a ‘‘ domestic establish- 
ment,” and pays its rent, its rates and taxes, 
we hope, punctually, The only “Hours” now 
observed are meal-times and milking-times ; 
and the farmer now walks into his parlour 
through the very door where the Augustinians 
of former days passed in from the covered 
way, under their now vanished dormitory, to 
their daily orisons. 

There is a sadly widowed look about the 
west front—the first which meets the eye by 
the ordinary approach. A well-developed 
string-course divides it into upper and lower 
members. The stones of the great west 
window are still dotted in the masonry, with 
its full-length niche right and left, and a 
smaller one in the gable over the point of 
its arch. In that on the left stood once a 
pontifical figure, perhaps a ‘‘ St. Thomas of 
Canterbury,” now left flat, lumpy, and 
featureless, with all its relief chipped sheer 
away ; looking somewhat like a sugar-loaf 
cut through in a grocer’s shop, but betraying 
in this state of havoc some lines as of mitre 
and crozier. Below the string-course looks 
out a modern house window through part of 
the space once filled by the western door of 
ample proportions, the rest being walled up 
with clumsy stones. This front is hand- 
somely turretted at its angles, and from the 
northern one springs a horizontal range of 
nondescript strycture, added since the 
church was put to secular uses, their line 
diverging at a very small angle from the line 
of the nave ; so that, when you look down 
from the battlements of the church tower, 
these lines look like those of a forked stick ; 
while, seen from the ground on the western 
side, the effect is like that of features with a 
villanous squint in them. To judge from a 
date over one of the doors, the early part of 
the eighteenth century may be credited with 
this bit of architectural bastardy. This 


range of building, which is mean enough, has 
yet an air about it which looks as if it might 
be a Somersetshire mason’s caricature of 
some remains which possibly were standing 
when it was built. 

At the foot of the right or southern turret 
is a small porch of modern structure, which 
disguises an ancient door, with a small bit of 
ancient wall, having rough-hewn gurgoyles and 
other tokens of an early character. Passing 
through the door we see the south wall of 
what was the church, and on it, near its 
western end, the scar of a gable, showing that 
a building sprang at right angles from it, and 
the corbels which supported the roof-timbers 
of this building still adhere, at no great ele- 
vation, to the reverse or inner side of the 
ancient wall, through which we have now 
passed. This structure, now no more, would 
have formed the western member of the 
general ground-plan, the church being the 
northern, while the southern is stillrepresented 
in a ruinous hall, of good and fairly ample 
proportions, with an arched doorway near its 


western end. This hall is probably conjec-° 


tured to have been the chief business-room 
of the monastery, where questions of rent 
and dues and fees would be adjusted, and 
such as were payable in money would be paid. 
The ogee-headed windows on the north side 
of it, and its timbered roof, not yet gone to 
utter decay, are noteworthy ; and there are 
tokens of its line having been continued 
westward at a somewhat lower elevation, as 
the west window was partially intercepted 
by the gable of the roof of such continuation. 
This noble hall is now a cattle-shed. Its 
chief doorway was northward, communicating 
perhaps with the Prior’s own lodgings, while 
the south side has for its most conspicuous 
feature the remnant of a circular stair, which 
may have led to some muniment room at a 
high elevation, where the necessary docu- 
ments connected with the transaction of busi- 
ness below would be kept. 

The original plan of the church was simple 
—a tower between nave and choir. A north 


‘aisle added to the nave was perhaps a later 


extension of the plan. The tower in the 
thirteenth .century was probably low and 
“ squat,” and certainly massive, with scanty 
elevation for bells; and its summit was 
reached by an external stair-flight. It stands 
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now in a fifteenth-century case, and is 
topped by an upper stage of the same date ; 
whilst, again, its lower storey contains an 
“inner skin” of light perpendicular work in 
whitish Caen stone, with open arches elegantly 
supported on recessed shafts and a fan-vault- 
ing springing from each angle. It.is not 
often that we meet so curious a piece of in- 
crustation of style by style in such thorough 
harmony of spirit yet such startling contrast 
of form. 

The later casing, however, is not symme- 
trical with the proportions of the original 
tower, the ground plan of which was not 
square but oblong, whilst that of the later 
tower distributed its enlarged area unequally 
between the north and south sides. On both 
these sides the older tower, or what was left 
of it by the fifteenth-century architect, stands 
masked under a stone pent-house with sloping 
roof, having something of the air of a buttress 
broadened out; but on the south side the 
front of the ground plan was advanced to take 
in the projection of the external flight of 
stairs above referred to, which the later south 
face conceals, all save the upper portion. 
These stairs only rise to about one-third of 
the height of the later and taller tower, which 
would be about one-half the height of the 
older and shorter one. This width, on what 
we may call the first floor of his tower, the 
later architect has turned to account by 
creating a little parapet walk of a few paces 
between the southern wall-face of his own 
tower and the casing of the old. On this 
walk the staircase lets the visitor out at its 
head; and its octagonal pyramid cup of 
fifteenth century work, crowned by a finial, 
and with cornice decoration of the York and 
Lancaster rose, looks over the parapet at the 
top of the lower stage of the tower, and forms 
one of the most pleasing features of the 
whole south frontage. 

The internal corbels in.the second storey 
of the tower entered from the stairs are part 
of the old structure, and mark something 
which disappeared when it was altered. 
They may have supported floor-timbers or, 
more probably, the framework on which the 
bells were hung. These in the older fabric 
were probably rung from the ground; the 
ringing-chamber of the later tower being 
about the height of the belfry of the earlier. 





By a simple and beautiful device of mechani- 
cal structure, the belfry windows, facing 
nearly the cardinal points, would hold music 
as a sponge holds water, letting it as it were 
dribble out to seem suspended in the air. 
Each window is blocked by slabs to about 
one-third of its height, while each window- 
head is a massive plate on which the external 
ornamentation lies in relief. Thus the escape 
of the sound is concentrated upon the mid- 
most panels. These are elegantly pierced 
in numerous foliage-shaped eyelets, till each 
panel becomes a sieve of sound, through 
which it floated forth sifted into finer 
vibrations, filling the sky with mistdrops of 
prolonged melody. How pitiable a sight is 
this economy of sweet reverberations amidst 
havoc and desecration! It is an extinguished 
lantern whose radiance was not luminous 
but resonant. The tongues which “ dis- 
coursed” the music have been torn away, 
but the delicate organization of their voice- 
chords is their mute abiding witness. 

The tower once terminated in a pinnacle 
at each angle, with an added secondary in 
the middle of each of its faces. Its parapet 
is worked in a continuous series of framed 
panels, every panel having an open quatrefoil 
cut in the heart of its square, and every such 
opening a foliaged or fruitaged ornament in 
its central eye; and as much artistic care is 
lavished on the details of these small centre- 
pieces at this rarely visited height, as modern 
architects mostly reserve for those more 
ambitious ornaments which stare one in the 
face below. 

The ruinous eastern member of the church 
presents problems which the spade might 
help to solve ; but the spade is busy for other 
more purely terrestrial purposes at Wood- 
spring now, and the problems meanwhile are 
so far insoluble that speculation may well be 
forborne. The north aisle, once a chantry, 
dedicated, as is believed, to Becket, serves 
now either as a cider cellar or some similar 
adjunct of the farm-house, whose site is the 
desecrated nave. Whether such an aisle 
formed part of the thirteenth-century struc- 
ture may be questioned. It has been dread- 
fully mauled, alike by the sacrilegious havoc 
of the sixteenth and perhaps every succeed- 
ing century, and by the demands of eco- 
nomic degradation. The gable of its eastern 
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extremity preserves a fragmentary outline of a 
window of three lights, deformed by the 
modern intrusion of a secular-looking win- 
dow, picked up probably from the wreckage 
of the humbler purlieus of the Abbey. It 
had four buttresses on its north side, of 
which three remain ; the third, at the north- 
west angle, being much the stoutest. Each 
wall-curtain between successive buttresses 
contains a window, windows as well as 
buttresses being in the perpendicular style. 
These are, of course, precisely the portions 
in which alteration or addition is most likely ; 
yet in the absence of any indications of a 
contrary conclusion their date may be as- 
sumed as that of the building. 

Here again, we may observe, that the 
answer to the points which have been noticed 
as doubtful may lie below the surface ; and 
it is worth while adding that foundations, if 
once laid bare, are probably capable of 
yielding: traces of successive historic styles 
hardly less distinct than those shown in walls 
which they supported. Analogous differences 
to those which strike the eye in the super- 
structure would probably reward the equally 
careful student of the substructure. At 


present it is thought enough to determine, 


by digging, the lines of vanished wall above 
the surface, and that is commonly the only 
question asked of the spade. But founda- 
tions may some day be made the subject of 
scientific classification on their own merits. 
Something in the depth attained, or in the 
lay of the stones, or in the temper and 
quality of the mortar, would probably tell 
its own tale. Of course the expense, as well 
as difficulty and tediousness of the work, 
would be likely to deter any but wealthy, as 
well as resolute, enthusiasts. On the other 
hand, whatever lessons buried stones may 
have to teach, would probably be deduced 
with absolute certainty, because the earth as 
jealously preserves what it hides, as weather 
and the havoc of devastation decay and 
deface whatever is exposed to them ; and 
now that “the endowment of research ” has 
become a popular demand, who shall say 
that such explorations are impossible? 

The connection of Woodspring Priory 
with the memory of Becket was not the mere 
fortuitous result of the fashionable saint- 
culture of the thirteenth century. This 


Priory was founded byWilliam de Courtenaye, 
probably grandson of one of Becket’s 
murderers, that same William de Tracy, who 
was first flung by the archbishop on the 
cathedral floor at Canterbury, in the pre- 
liminary struggle, and then with his sword 
struck the defenceless prelate to his knees, 
It was further enriched by the grand-daughter 
of another of the murderers, Hugh Brito, 
“in the hope,” says Dean Stanley, whose 
“Memorials of Canterbury” we are here 
following, ‘‘that the intercession of the 
glorious martyr might never’ be wanting to 
her and her children.” The same authority 
adds, p. 83, ed. 1855: 

In the repairs of Woodspring Church, in 1852, 
a wooden cup, much decayed, was discovered ina 
hollow in the back of a statue fixed against the wall. 
The cup contained a substance which was decided to 
be the dried residuum of blood. From the connection 
of the priory with the murderers of Becket, and from 
the fact that the seal of the prior contained a cup, or 
chalice, as part of its device, there can be little doubt 
that this ancient cup}; was ‘thus preserved at the 
time of the Dissolution, as a valuable relic, and that 
the blood which it contained was that of the mur- 
dered Primate. 

This statement is slightly incorrect. It 
was not in 1852, nor in “ Woodspring 
Church,” but in or before 1849, in the 
parish church of Kew Stoke, in the northern 
part of which parish Woodspring Priory 
Church stands, that the relique was found. 
The Fournal of the Archeological Institute, 
1849, Ppp. 400, 401, states, 

On taking down the north wall of the nave (of this 
church) it became necessary to remove a block of 
stone, sculptured with a demi figure, on the inside of 
the church. It was discovered that in the back of 
this block was hollowed out a small archéd chamber, 
within which was deposited an oaken vessel, or cup, 
partially decayed and a little split open; in the bottom 
was a dry incrustation of what appeared to have been 
coagulated blood. The cup has a rim at the top, as 
if to receive a cover; the cavity in the stone was 
firmly closed with a small oak panel, which fitted to a 
rebate. 

Dugdale’s MMonasticon, vol. iii. p. 47 (ori- 
ginal edition) is referred to as containing 

A curious letter to Jocelin, Bishop of Bath, from 
William Courtenaye, detailing liis intention of found- 
ing a convent of Augustine monks near Bristol, for 
the benefit of the soul of his father, Robert, &c., who 
should serve God, the Virgin, and the blessed Mar- 
tyr, St. Thomas. 


The Fournal adds, after noticing the pro- 
bability, agreeably to custom, that a portion 
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of the saint’s relics—e.g., a phial or vase of 
the blood of the martyr—should be deposited 
in any monument to his memory, that 

There seems nothing unreasonable in supposing that 
the little cup at Kew Stoke may have been the de- 
pository of some of Becket’s blood. The form of the 
niche and the mouldings are of a date earlier than 
the part of the parish church in which it was placed, 
but coeval with the conventual Church. It is not un- 
likely that it was brought from the Priory at the time 
of the suppression, and placed for security in the site 
in which it was lately found. There might still, at 
that period, have been sufficient reverence for the 
martyr’s relic, to have induced ‘the ecclesiastics to take 
steps for its preservation. It may, however, have 
been the depository of the heart of some person of 
note, or benefactor to the fabric. 

This is, we think, a probable suggestion. 
The sculptured block which had guarded some 
such relic at the Priory was not meant to be 
shown. The Priory also possessed this relic of 
the blood of “ the holy blissful martyr,” which 
was of course displayed to the admiring eyes of 
devotees at his shrine. When flight and con- 
cealment became necessary, the parish church 
afforded an asylum to the latter relic, but it 
was then entombed in a mural figure taken 
from the Priory Church, and embedded in the 
wall of the parish church. It was rescued, 
hoarded, buried, and forgotten, until three 
centuries and more afterwards, the work- 
man’s tool split the cavity, and, like a toad 
from a block of marble, the relic saw the 


light again. 
“CE 


Sd0entification of Lzekiel’s Tel 
Hbib with the Birs Himrud, 


By WILLIAM FRANCIS AINSWORTH, F.S.A., F.R.G.S. 








< jee visions seen by the Prophet 
By Ezekiel are related in the Book of 


b) 





Vs 
\"< 


| the Prophet to have occurred 
= ‘among the captives by the river 
of Chebar.” “The word of the Lord came 


expressly unto Ezekiel the priest, the son of 
Buzi, in the land of the Chaldeans, by the 
river Chebar.” 

Further it is related in the same book, that 
the Prophet, upon receiving his mission from 
God, “came to them of the captivity at Tel- 
abib, that dwelt by the river of Chebar,” 
(Ezek. iii. 15). 

The river Chebar has, from some similarity 








in name, been identified with the Chaboras 
or Khabfr; but it is sufficient to disprove 
this identification that both Ezekiel and 
Jeremiah (i. 3) describe the Chebar as being 
in the land of the Chaldeans. Chebar and 
Chabor are, it is also to be observed, not the 
same words; the former being written with 
a caph, whilst the latter is written with a 
cheth, in Kings and Chronicles. 

The river of Babylon, by which the cap- 
tives sat down and wept (Ps. cxxxvii. 1), is 
rendered Chobar in the Septuagint, and Pliny 
(vi. xxvi.) having given to the Nahr Malcha 
the name of a Persian satrap, Gobares, Sir 
Henry Rawlinson (Herodotus, ili. 449), sug- 
gested that he may have got that name from 
the Semetic Chobar. 

But Cellarius, in his JVorit. Orb. Antig., p. 
630, quotes the “ illustrious Huetius,” as iden- 
tifying in his work on Paradise, the Nahr 
Sares with the river of Sura, and as the same 
as the Chobar or Ghobar. The Nahr, or Na- 
har Sares, with its lakes, constituted the head 
waters of the western Euphrates—the Palla- 
copas of the Macedonians. In its prolonga- 
tion it passes the Birs Nimrud, or Borsippa, 
where it was known to the Jews as the Perath 
of Borsi, or “the Euphrates of Borsippa.” 
(Neubauer, Geog. du Talmud, pp. 3247-346). 
The further prolongation of this river was 
also known to the Jews as that of Gobya, or 
Kufa (Vologesia), which corroborates the 
identification made by Huetius of the Nahr 
Sares with the river so called, and which the 
latter further identifies with the Chebar or 
Chobar of Scripture. Kufa itself may be 


‘ another reading for, or version of, Chebar. 


Rabbi Petachia, Zrave/s translated by Dr. 
Benisch p. 33) identified the river of Chebar 
with the Hindiyah, a branch of the western 
Euphrates, because the tomb of Ezekiel (figured 
in Loftus’s Chaldea and Susiana, p. 34), is 
situated at Keffil on its banks. 

‘The Hindiyah, and the river of Borsippa, 
were in Loftus’s time only one vast lake-like 
expanse of the same waters; and if not the 
Gobya or Chobar, it formed part of the same 
system of irrigation in older times. 

Dr. Hincks says, “ It is almost certain that 
Birs is a relic of the anciént name, Borsippa. 
This was, we believe, first suggested by 
Ainsworth ; but the identity of this site, with 
the ancient city or suburb of Borsippa, was 
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first established by Rawlinson, who found in 
the ruins clay cylinders, with inscriptions, in 
which Nebuchadnezzar describes the works 
that he had carried on there, calling the place 
Borsippa.” 

What was said in the Researches in 
Assyria, &c., p. 168, was : “ This Birs Nimrud 
has been generally looked upon as the 
remnant of the great pile of Babel; but from 
what has been detailed, it will appear much 
more probably to have belonged to the 
city of Birs, Bursif, and Borsippa, which was 
perhaps one of the quarters of the Babylon 
of Herodotus.” 

Birs is, we have seen, the actual name of 
the place. Bursif is the name given to it in 
the Sidra Rablia of the Sabaeaus. It ap- 
pears also as Biri in the Talmud of Babylon 
(Zrubin, 45a), and as Borsi in Kidduschin 
(72 a); and the Talmud also notices a temple 
of Nebo, as being at “ Borsip” (Za/. of Babyl. 
Adobah Zarah, 11, 6). Strabo called the 
place, Borsippa; Ptolemy wrote it Barsita ; 
and Josephus, Borsippus. 

It is strange that Neubauer should say, 
“no traces have yet been found of this re- 
markable town.” Mannert expressed his 
hopes that some traveller would succeed in 
discovering it, guiding himself by the bats, 
which, according to Strabo, are of greater size 
there than elsewhere, and which were smoked 
before being eaten. This is at all events an 
illustration of bats being used as food in 
olden times, and whence their prohibition by 
the Mosaic law. 

Neubauer was, however, acquainted with 
the Birs Nimrfid, which, he says, Oppert 
sought to identify with the Tower of Babel. 
“But,” he adds, “the Talmud makes men- 
tion of another site of idolatry, which it calls 
Beth Nimrfid (House of Nimrod), and which 
would be best represented by the Birs Nim- 
rid” (P. 345). ; 

This identification has a further interest in 
shewing that the Talmudists made a distinc- 
tion between the temple of Bel, and the Birs 
or Beth Nimrfid. Neubauer adds, indeed, 
as if in explanation of the difference, ‘The 
ruins of Babel are to be seen in the present 
day to the north of Helle” (Hillah or 
Hilleh). 

Sir Henry Rawlinson agrees so far with 
Oppert as to identify the Birs Nimrid with 


the temple of Belus of Herodotus, and Dr, 
Hincks is also of the same opinion. This 
because Herodotus said that the temple and 
the king’s palace were on different sides of 
the river. 

But the mound of Babel is separated from 
the Mujaliba by the bed of a canal, and 
this canal was apparently once a large 
derivative from the Euphrates, if not the 
main stream of the river itself, as Abd’Ifada 
describes it, adding that it flowed to the city 
of Nil or Nilyah, after which it was called 
Nahr Sirat (Res in Assyria, &c., p. 169). 

Mr. Loftus has also since pointed out 
(Chaldaea and Susian, p. 95) that even in 
Abi’Ifada’s time the Euphrates struck off 
from-the modern channel at Babel. “Its 
sunken bed,” he says, “may still be traced 
on the west of the old pile of Al Haimar (the 
red), which some authors include within the 
circumference of the great city of Nebuchad- 
nezzar. Its course terminated in the Tigris, 
above Kit al Amara, whilst a main artery, 
derived from the old Euphrates, near the 
City of Niliya, flowed southward past Niffar.” 

Supposing, then, the mound of Babel to 
represent the Tower of Babel, afterwards the 
temple of Belus; and the Mujaliba, the 
ancient palace, with the Kasr (Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s palace) superadded, the two would 
be separated by the old Euphrates river, or, if 
not so, at all events by a river or canal, 
which appears to have been the Nile of 
Babylonia. 

Herodotus not only says that the palace 
and the temple were separated by the river, 
but he also tells us that they were sur- 
rounded by walls of their own in the middle 
of the two divisions of the city made by the 
river. This would imply that the two divi- 
sions were in juxtaposition, and only separated 
by the river, whereas the temple of Borsippa 
1s several miles away. 

The fact appears to be, that each town 
had its own Birs, or Baris, or temple, and 
whilst Babel was the temple of Belus in 
Babylon, the Birs Nimrfid was the temple of 
Belus in Borsippa, if it was not, as the 
Talmudists report, dedicated to Nebo. 

The identification of the Birs Nimrfd with 
the Tower of Babel, made by Mr. Rich, as 
well as by M. Oppert in his -Axfedition 
Scientifique en Mesopotamie, &c., p. 200, has 
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been supposed by some to be corroborated 
by its being called Tela Chib, or “the Hill 
of Greif,” in the Syriac version of the Old 
Testament. 

But this designation would appear to be 
connected with a totally different association 
of ideas—that of the wailing of the Israelites 
—and to be another name for the Tel Abib 
of Ezekiel, the latter being, as we have 
shewn, on the river of Chebar, or the Euphra- 
tes of Borsippa, and the same as Tela Chib, 
and as the Birs Nimrfd. 

It is hence not at all improbable that this 
was the so-called Tel or eminence from 
whence, in the time of the Captivity, the Pro- 
phet denounced the rebellious children of 
Israel. Rabbi Petachia, we have seen, called 
the Birs Nimrfid, Al Ajfir, another reading or 
version of Tel Abib; and it is remarkable 
that the Greek translators rendered Tel Abib 
by meteoros, or “in mid air,” from an old 
tradition that the Prophet was supported in 
mid-air when denouncing the Israelites—a 
hyperbolic mode of expression—of which a 
position taken up by Ezekiel on the top of, 
or on the steps of, the tower of seven 
stages, would be at once the most suitable, 
ang the most acceptable, illustration. 


ISREPRA, 
king Richard's Crusade. 


ieee 


91 UCH valuable information respect- 

} ing Richard Coeur de Lion and 
his Crusade has been lately brought 
to light by letters and documents 
found in Genoese archives; for it was on 
Genoese ships that the kings of France and 
England sailed for Palestine, and in their 
capacity of “ carriers ” the Genoese displayed 
all the astuteness of a commercial race, who 
carefully secured by contracts that they 
should incur no financial loss in the part 
they took in the Holy Wars. 

As events went on, and when the strong- 
hold of Acre fell into the hands of the 
Christians, the two crusader monarchs found 
themselves at variance; Philip of France 
returned home, and Richard of England was 
left to prosecute his plans of attacking the 
Soldan of Egypt single-handed, 
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In this extremity he penned the following 
letter to his friends in Genoa :— 


Richard, by the grace of God King of England, 
Duke of Normandy, Count of Aquitaine, to the 
venerable and most well-beloved friends the arch- 
bishop, podesta, consuls, and council, and other 
worthy men of Genoa, to whom this present letter 
shall come, sendeth greeting. 

Seeing that you, above all other men, show the 
—_ solicitude for the maintenance of the holy 

d of Jerusalem, we have thought fit to point out 
to you what are the measures we propose to out 
for the defence of the same. Let it be known, there- 
fore, to your kindly feeling for us, that in the coming 
summer we, with all our forces, shall hasten into 
Egypt against Babylon and Alexandria, to the honour 
of God and tothe confounding of the arrogance of the 
Gentiles, if you will give us your assent ; hence do 
we instantly recommend ourselves to your sincerity, 
and implore you that out of regard for the Divine 
piety, and for your own welfare, you will join the 
Christian army with the full panoply of your forces, 
and without any delay, feeling assured that every 
part and convention which we have made with you, 
and you with us, shall be entirely observed, apart 
from the contract we have already signed for our 
transport to the coasts of Syria. 

If you will bring with you ships, men, provisions, 
and armour, sufficient for the enterprise, of whatever 
lands by the grace of God we shall be able to acquire 

, from the Saracens, so much shall be given to you as 
shall be agreed between ‘us. At any rate you shall 
obtain whatever may be proportionate to the succour 
lent by you, whether it be money, ships, or men. Be 
assured that we will pay the half of the expenses for 
the time employed by the galleys in sailing to the 
Christian army. 

As to the rest, we send you Maurius di Rodoano, an 
honoured man, and a friend of the Christian cause, 
who formerly was your consul in Syria, concerni 
the business of Christendom, begging that you will 
give credence to all he may propose to you, as toa 
true friend of the Christians. Concerning all the 
things that the said Maurius shall say and do, we 
shall consider them as binding as if we had said or 


‘done them ourselves. Do you, therefore, intimate to 


him what you can do about this business, and the 
number of galleys that you will send to join the 
Christian army. 

Written with our own hand at Acon, 11th October. 


Apparently the Genoese acquiesced in 
Richard’s request, for there is another letter, 
bearing no date, which says that, “if we 
obtain from Genoa the half only of what 
your messengers promise, we will freely give 
unto you the third part of all the conquests 
which, with the grace of God, we shall gain 
from the Saracens.” 

But Richard must have experienced the 
full force of Virgil’s cutting lines on Ligurian 


treachery— 
F 
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Yet like a true Ligurian, born to cheat, 
At least whilst fortune favoured his deceit ; 
for the promised succour never arrived. 

Of the original treaty alluded to in King 
Richard’s letter I have been able to discover 
no traces in Genoese archives ; but that made 
by Philip II. of France is still extant, and 
we may presume that they made one of the 
same nature with the English king before 
they took the two kings on board their galleys, 
to the command of which two Genoese ad- 
mirals were appointed, Sunone Vento, and 
the above mentioned Rodoano. 

The Genoese came to terms with Philip of 
France in this wise : their merchants not only 
traded largely with the coast of Syria, but 
pushed far into the heart of France, hence 
they were recognized as the most fitting people 
to transport the troops. 

A contract is still in existence by which 
Hugh, Duke of Burgundy, granted these 
merchants, in 1190, enormous mercantile con- 
cessions in his towns of Chalons and Dijon. 
Bearing a date only two days subsequent to 
this, and negotiated by the same duke on 
behalf of the French king, is the contract 
for the transport of the crusaders, the principal 
features of which are that Philip of France 
was to pay the Genoese 5850 silver marks for 
the transport of 650 soldiers, 1300 squires, 
and 1300 horses, together with their arms 
and trappings, food for eight months, and 
wine for four months, from the day of their 
departure from Genoa. In addition to which 
every concession they demanded for the ex- 
tension of their commerce in the conquered 
countries, and large immunities throughout 
France, were granted them. 

We can hardly doubt that the king of 
England’s contract was worded in much the 
same way, and that the sum paid down and 
the commercial advantages were equally large. 

It is interesting to find traces of English- 
men in Genoa at the time of this crusade so 
many centuries after. There is a time- 
honoured church downnear the quayin Genoa. 
Much of it is now in bad repair, houses of 
many colours are built up against it, but there 
still remain the cell, where the Hospitallers, 
to whom this building originally belonged, as 
a commenda, used to give a meal and a 
night’s lodging to pilgtims on their way to 
Palestine. 


Let into the wall, underneath the tower of 
this church, is a curious old monument, re- 
presenting a head, round which is the follow- 
ing inscription in Latin :— 

Of Master William Acton I am here the home, 


For whom let perme Fa by a pater say. 
In 1180, in the time of William, it was begun. 


It is curious to find an English name con- 
nected with this tomb and this church. In 
looking through an old register of the founda- 
tion of this building, dated 30th September, 
1198, I read the following statement :— 


I, William, commendator of the Hospital of St. 
John, admit to having received from you, Master 
John of England, doctor, thirty-seven pounds in de- 
posit, which; deposit Master John made, fearing 
the judgment of God, in the journey of the most 
blessed St. Thomas of Canterbury, in which he set 
out, and if he did not return to Genoa, he bequeaths 
the said thirty-seven pounds to the said hospital. 


It is somewhat difficult to decide on 
two points. Is the William of the tomb the 
William of the document, and did he, as was 
customary in those days, build a home to 
receive his bones a long time before his 
death ? 

This indeed is but a matter for antiquarian 
curiosity. Sufficient is proved by it that 
Englishmen were by no means uncommon 
travellers in Italy at the time of Richard 
Coeur de Lion’s crusade, and perhaps the old 
commenda of St. John could rival the more 
palatial halting-places of modern days in the 
number of its Anglo-Saxon visitors. 

J. THEODORE BENT. 


Che tkentish Garland.* 


ee 


Wa) is somewhat strange that the in- 
habitants of the famous county of 
Kent, which has been well cele- 
brated in ballads and _ songs, 
should have hitherto left these memorials of 


* The Kentish Garland. Edited by Julia H. L. de 
Vaynes. With Additional Notes and Pictorial Illus- 
trations, copied from the rare originals, by J. W. 





Ebsworth, M.A., F.S.A. Vol. I.—The County in 
General. Hertford; Stephen Austin & Sons, 1880. 
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the past uncollected. Now a lady comes 
forward to supply this deficiency, and, with 
the help of the well-known ballad-lover, Mr. 
Ebsworth, Miss De Vaynes has produced the 
first volume of her most interesting Garland, 


devoted to the countyin general, and promises . 


a second, on persons and places, to follow 
shortly. The great event in the history of 
Kent, when the men of Kent, sword in hand, 
obtained from the Conqueror the ratification of 
their customs, is fully recorded. First, there is 
Deloney’s ballad of “the valiaunt courage and 
policye of the Kentishmen, with long tayles, 
whereby they kept their ancient lawes, which 
William the Conqueror sought to take from 
them,” which commences :— 


When as the Duke of Normandie, 
With glist’ring speare and shield 

Had ent’red into fayre England, 
And foil’d his foes in fielde. 

On Christmas Day in solemne sort, 
Then was he crowned here 

By Albert, Archbishop of Yorke, 
With many a noble peere. 


Then comes the most popular of Kentish 
songs, Tom D’Urfey’s Brave Men of 
Kent :— 


The hardy stout Freeholders, 
That knew the tyrant near: 
In girdles and on shoulders, 
A grove of oaks did bear, 
Whom when he saw, in Battle draw, 
And thought how he might need ’em ; 
He turn’d his arms, allow’d their terms, 
Compleat with noble freedom. 


No wonder that those whom Wordsworth 
apostrophized as 


Vanguard of Liberty, ye men of Kent, 


resent the, misplaced criticism of those his- 
torians who doubt the whole story of “the 
bold men of Swanscombe,” and deny the 
claim that 


Left single, in bold parley, ye of yore 
Did from the Norman win a gallant wreath ; 
Confirm’d the charters that were yours before. 


A valuable note by Mr. James R. Scott, 
F.S.A., in which an attempt is made to prove 
that the leader of the demonstration in 
favour of Kentish rights at Swanscombe was 
a member of the family of Swene the outlaw, 
a son of Godwin, Earl of Kent, and brother 


of Harold, the last Danish king of England, 
is printed in this volume. — 

It is a long leap from the Norman Con- 
quest to the Civil Wars, but the poets have 
little to tell of historical doings between these 
two events. We find that the Royalists 
quite outshine their rivals in the power of say- 
ing their say:—rebels, and their leader, “good 
Oliver,” are treated badly in Zhe Kentish 
Fayre; but the men of Canterbury, who 
declared themselves for ‘‘ God, King Charles, 
and Kent,” and found that their loyalty led 
them to sing like “ birds in cages,” receive 
due poetical. honours. Although Kent 
generally stood by the King, Ashford gained 
a name as the hot-bed of Nonconformity ; 
but even there the other side dared to speak 
out. Thomas Wilson, the vicar of All Saints’, 
publicly rebuked from the pulpit Andrew 
Broughton, the regicide mayor, for his share 
in the King’s death, and when he rose from 
his seat to leave the Church, cried after him, 
‘“‘he ran away because he was hard hit.” 

The joy of the country when Charles II. 
was restored to his kingdom is vividly por- 
trayed in Zhe Glory of these Nations, and the 
various points of the progress from Dover to 
Walworth Fields, Newington Butts and 
Southwark, are fully described, the whole 
winding up with 

The Bells likewise did loudly ring, 
Bonfires did burn, and people sing ; 
London conduits did run with wine ; 
And all men do to Charles incline ; 
Hoping now that all 

Unto their trades may fall, 

Their famylies for to maintain, 

And from wrong be free, 

*Cause we have liv’d to see 

The King enjoy his own again. 

After the more general pieces there follow 
these headings—Kentish Election, Kentish 
Volunteer, Kentish Bowmen, Kentish Tour, 
Kentish Cricket and Kentish Hop groups, 
all of which, as their names would imply, are 
of considerable interest. Ina collection of 
old ballads, that popular class relating to 
wonders and miracles is sure to be well re- 
presented. One of these ballads relates how 
a distressed widow and her seven small 
children, in the Wild of Kent, lived for seven 
weeks “upon a burnt sixpenny loaf of bread, 
and yet it never decreased.” Mr. Ebsworth 
has given spirited reproductions of the old 
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woodcuts. The Wild, and two of the elder 
children are here represented. 








Her children cry for bread, and she sells 
the coat from off her back, but loses her 
money on her way home. 


Her very coat she from her back did sell 

For five poor shillings, as is known full well ; 
But mark how this poor soul was strangely crost, 
Her purse was cut, and all her money lost. 


Then she goes to her husband’s brother, 
but he pays no heed to her prayers and 
tears. This cruel uncle, whose mercy, as 
Mr. Ebsworth says, was squint-eyed, and 
“on the north side o’ friendly,” is shown 
in the next cut. . 




















The Kentish Frolick relates how a tanner 
stole a fat pig from a butcher to satisfy the 
longings of his wife, and how, when it was 
eaten, his peccadillo was discovered. 


Thus the poor tanner he was betray’d ; 
A butcher no more will he couzen ; 
Since for the pig he a guinea hath paid, 
The which would have bought half a dozen. 


The tanner and the fat pig are faithfully 
represented in the following illustration : 


























The group of songs relating to the great — 
volunteer movement at the time when. 
Napoleon was expected to invade our coast, 
is of great interest, as shewing the deep 
national enthusiasm evoked, which was strong 
over the whole country, but particularly so in 
one of the counties that was specially exposed. 
As Mr. Ebsworth remarks, the feeling of 
cheerful confidence which animated the nation 
was encouraged by the preaching of the 
clergy, and the pastor of Lyminge, who re- 
minded his congregation that, “ perhaps 
before the next Sunday dawns we shall have 
ceased to be an independent nation,” was 
one of a small minority. Zhe Holmesdale 
Volunteer asks— 

Shall unconquer’d men of Kent, 
Who withstood the Norman pow’r, 


Bow before a vile usurper, 
Rais’d in mad rebellion’s hour ? 
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and all the poets answer this, or similar ques- 
tions, with a determined negative. 

The Society of Kentish Bowmen flourished 
from 1785 to 1802 ; and had George, Prince 
of Wales, for its President. It was founded 
by Mr. J. E. Madox, of Mount Mascal, in 
North Cray parish, and consisted at first of 
eleven members. In 1787, the Society re- 
moved its meetings to Dartford Heath, and 


*1@. #' «@ @ 8 6 
For to “> a little—and quaff a little, 
To sing a little—and shoot a little, 

To fiddle a little—and foot it a little’s 
The life of a little Bowman. 


No Kentish Garland would be complete 
without some record of the doings of Kentish 
cricketers. Here is printed a poem, “ written 
in consequence of a match between Hamp- 


after obtain- shire * and 
ing the pa- Kent, Aug. 
tronage of 19, 1772, 
the Prince which was 
of Wales, the decided in 
numbers rose favour of the 
; to one hun- latter,” that 
dred and professes to 
twenty-three. be the first 
It was an song written 
expensive as- in praise of 
sociation, for the national 
every mem- game. 
ber paid ten The vo- 
guineas on lume is com- 
election, and, pleted with 
in addition, a group of 
an annual poems re- 
subscription lating to that 
of £1.115.62. V4 famous pro- 
and one sf J? duct which 
guinea a year } is almost 
for dinners. y ; os peculiar to 
If a mem- ; GE he count 
ber married ee Uf ied Zi _, ie rei 
he had to Orr me or, as it has 
pay a_ fine = = been called 
of b 100. —the *‘ Ken- 
; Among the tish Vine.” 
officers were 4 wren 
fourstandard 
bearers, a ‘ The hop that 
treasurer, a he so 
chaplain, ax The il that 
antiquary, a glows so 
laureate, and brightly, 
a volunteer laureate. No record of what Will sure be honour’d rightly 
By all good men and true. 


the antiquary did has come down to our 
time, but the laureate’s poems are before us, 
and in them we are told— 


A Bowman’s life’s the life to court, 
There’s none can charm so dearly, 
As roving, butting, all in s 
To the Care 





rt, 
the imagle cheerly. 





We owe it to Mr. Ebsworth’s kindness 
that his charming version of Hayman’s scene 
in a hop garden, which illustrates Christopher 
Smart’s poem, is here given. 

We hope we have said enough to show 
that this book is a valuable addition to- our 
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national ballad literature, and that great 
credit is due to Miss de Vaynes for her spirit in 
producing it. Besides the lady’s valuable in- 
troductions, Mr. Ebsworth has poured out the 
stores of his unique learning in his numerous 
notes, which greatly add both to the value 
and the interest of the book. 


ZL 


The Spmpathetic Telegraph. 


Or sympathy, or some connat’ral force 
Pow’rful at greatest distance to unite, 
With secret amity, things of like kind, 
By secretest conveyance. 
wrote Milton, and so have thought 
many others, more particularly the 
famous but credulous Sir Kenelm 
~ Digby, who published in 1658 a 
little book, Of the Cure of Wounds by the 
Powder of Sympathy, and who is said to have 
cured Howell the letter-writer’s cut hands by 
the use of the powder at a considerable 
distance from the wounds. When the 
Mariner’s Compass came to be generally 
known, as it was apparently in the twelfth 
century, the supposed wonders of magnetism 
appear to have attracted the attention of 
imaginative minds. Alexander Neckam, 
monk of St. Albans (born 1157, died 1217), 
has the credit of being the earliest European 
writer to allude to the Compass. It was 
evidently the remarkable movements of the 
needle that first induced dreamy philosophers 
to believe that a sympathetic telegraph was 
a possibility. One description is well known, 
which Addison contributed to the Spectator, 
“ of a chimerical correspondence between two 
friends by the help of a certain loadstone, 
which had such virtue in it that if it touched 
two several needles, when one of the needles 
so touched began to move, the other, though 
at never so great a distance, moved at the 
same time and in the same manner.” This 
is taken from Strada’s Prolusions, but earlier 
writers had alluded to the supposed pheno- 
menon, and Mr. Latimer Clark has collected 
a curious series of books relating to the 
subject which he has sent to be shown at the 
Paris Electrical Exhibition.* The celebrated 


* Mr. Clark has kindly supplied the writer with a 
list of these books made by Mr. Frost, Librarian of 
the Society of Telegraph Engineers, from which, with 
some reference to the books themselves, this article 
has been drawn up. 








Baptista Porta was the first to describe the 
sympathetic telegraph, which he did in 1558 
in his atural Magic. He is said to have 
derived the idea from Cardinal Pietro Bembo 
(1470-1547), but the observations of that 
celebrated historian and poet on the subject 
have not yet been traced. 

Daniel Schwenter, of Nuremberg, who 
wrote under the assumed name of Jacobus 
Hercules de Sunde, was the next (in 1600) 
to allude to the supposed instrument. He 
described how attention was drawn by the 
ringing of bells by means of bar magnets, 
and how the letters were formed by one, two, 
or three strokes to the right or left. His 
ideas were purely cabalistic, but his descrip- 
tion singularly coincides with some of the 
features of the modern telegraph. B. de Boot, 
the author of the Perfect Feweller, drew 
attention to the telegraph in 1609, and 
then, in the year 1617, Famianus . Strada 
published his Prolusiones Academica. In 
this book the author printed those verses 
describing the imaginary lover's telegraph, 
which were written in imitation of Lucretius, 
and have themselves been constantly trans- 
lated and imitated by later writers. One of 
these was the Rev. George Hakewill, D.D., 
Archdedcon of Surrey, who wrote a curious 
book full of the learning of his time, which he 
entitled, An Apologie or Declaration of the 
Power and Providence of God in the Govern- 
ment of the World, ‘It is a folio volume, 
printed in London, for Robert Allott, in the 
year 1630. The tenth chapter (sect. 4) of the 
third book is, ‘‘ Of the Use and Invention of 
the Marriner’s Compasse or Sea Card, as also 
of another excellent invention, said to be lately 
found out uponthe Load-stone ;” and this’sec- 
tion contains a versified translation of Strada, 
from which, as it is less known, a quotation 
is here given in preference to the original. 


= then, if you of ought would faine advise your 

riend 

That dwells farre off, to whom no letter you can send, 

A large smooth round table make, write down the 
Christcrosse row 

In order on the verge thereof, and then bestow 

The needle in the mid’st which toucht the loade, 
that so 

What note soe’re you lift it straight may turne unto: 

Then frame another orbe in all respects like this, 

Describe the edge, and lay the steele thereon likewise, 

= steele which from the self-same Magnes motion 

rew ; 
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This orbe send with thy friend what time he bids 
adieu ; 

But on the dayes agree first when you meane to prove 

Tf the steele stirr, and to what letter it doth move. 

This done, if with thy friend thou closely would’st 
advise 

Who in a country off farre distant from thee lies, 

Take thou the orbe and steele which onthe orbe was 
set 

The Christcrosse on the edge thou see’st in order 


writ ; 

What notes will frame thy words to them direct thy 
steele, 

And it sometimes to this, sometimes to that note 
wheele, 

Turning it round about so often till you finde 

You have compounded all the meaning of your 


minde. 
Thy friend that dwells far off, 6 strange ! doth plainely 


see 
The steele to stirre, though it by no man stirred bee, 
Running now heere, now there, he conscious of the 


lot 

At the steele guides, pursues and reades from note to 
note ; 

Then gathering into words those notes, he clearely sees 

What’s needefull to be done, the needle truchman 
[interpreter] is, 

Now when the steele doth cease its motion, if thy 
friend : 

Thinke it convenient answere backe to send, 

The same course he may take, and with his needle 


write. 
Touching the severall notes what so he list indite. 


Dr. Hakewill then goes on to refer to the 
Annotations of Viginerius upon T. Livius, 
and as he conscientiously refers to his autho- 
rities, he tells us that on the 1316th column of 
his first volume, that author says: “that a 
letter might be read through a stone wall of 
three foote thicke by guiding and moving the 
needle of a compasse over the letters of the 
alphabet, written in the circumference ; but 
the certainty of this conclusion I leave to the 
experiment of such as list to make tryall of it.” 

One year before Dr. Hakewill’s Apology 
appeared, Nicolas Cabeus published his 
Philosophia Magnetica, and in that work 
he gave the first picture of the telegraph. It 
merely showed a round dial with a “ lower 
case” alphabet round its outer edge, and a 
magnetic needle loosely attached at the cen- 
tre. Robert Turner was the first English 
writer to represent this dial, and this he did 
in his translation of Ars Notoria : the Notory 
Art of Solomon (1657). His figure is similar 
to that of Cabeus, with this exception, that he 
uses an alphabet of capitals in place of one of 
small letters. He describes the pure steel 


needle as like that used in seamen’s com- 
passes, but of double magnitude, so thatafter 
being touched by loadstone it may be cut in 
two, when each needle must be placed in a 
separate box. In one of Bishop Wilkins’ 
curious books, Mercury, or the Secret and 
Swift Messenger: showing how a man may, 
with privacy and speed, communicate his 
thoughts to a friend at any distance (1641), 
the author alludes to the sympathetic tele- 
graph, although he does not believe in its 
virtues. His nineteenth chapter is “ Of those 
common relations that concerne secret and 
swift information by the species of sight 
which are either fabulous or magical,” and 
here he writes “ first of those thatare fabulous. 
In which kind, that of the loadstone is most 
remarkable, as it is maintained by Famianus 
Strada in his imitation of Lucretius his stile 
and divers others.” 

Besides the authors already referred to, 
there are a large number of others who 
either describe the instrument or make a 
passing allusion to it. Of these the most 
prominent; are H. Van Etten (1624), Panci- 
rollus (1629), A. Kircher, (1631), Galileo 
(1632), Sir Thomas Brown (1646), J. Glanvill, 
(1661), Wynant van Westen (1663), Gaspar 
Schott (1665), W. E. Heidel (1676), L. H. 
Hillier (1682), De Lanis (1684), and De 
Vallemont (1696). It is a singular instance 
of the way in which we copy one from 
another that so many writers should have 
made mention of this purely mythical in-. 
strument, some of them apparently with un- 
doubting faith in its virtues. 

In an indirect manner the name of an 
eminent statesman is connected with this 
famous dial. Cardinal Richelieu had private 
agents in many countries, who kept him so 
well informed with news that those who 
knew nothing of the agents thought it neces- 
sary to find some explanation of his early 
knowledge of events, which seemed to them 
almost like a prophetic power; so they gave 
out that Richelieu possessed a sympathetic 
telegraph. The wily Cardinal blandly denied 
the rumour with smiles, and was not sorry that 
those around him should be thrown off the 
right scent. 

Some persons believed that the dial might 
be made with human flesh. A piece of 
flesh was cut from the arms of two persons, 
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and, while still warm and bleeding, was 
mutually transplanted. The severed piece 
grew to the new arm, but retained its sympathy 
with the old, so that the former possessor was 
sensible of any injury that it underwent. 
When the flesh had grown to the new arms, 
letters were tattoed upon the transplanted 
pieces ; and on one of the letters of one being 
pricked with a magnetic needle, the friend at 
a distance immediately felt a sympathetic pain 
on the same letter on hisarm. ‘This reminds 
one of Taliacotius and his remarkable opera- 
tions, which inspired Edmond About to write 
his singular novel, Ze Mez d’un Notaire, 
in which he relates the curious results of 
sympathy between the notary’s nose and the 
arm of the man from whom the flesh was 
taken. 

Allusion has already been made to Addi- 
son’s remarks in the Spectator (No. 241) 
upon Strada’s account, and it is worth men- 
tion, as a curiosity of literature, that the 
celebrated essayist actually, repeated his 
remarks word for word in the Guardian 
(No. 119). One of the latest translations of 
Strada’s verses will be found in an Oxford 
magazine entitled Zhe Student, which opens 
thus : 

With magic virtues fraught, of sov’reign use, 
Magnesia’s mines a wondrous stone produce. 

Although thetelegraph, about which we have 
been writing, was purely sympathetic, and no 
provision was made for a connecting wire, 
yet some may consider it a curious prevision 
of what has since been successfully carried 
out. The dial certainly does appear to have 
borne a singular likeness to a Wheatstone 
ABC telegraph. Sir Kenelm Digby looked 
forward to the time when communication of 
this character would be general. That 
singular man wrote as follows in a work ad- 
dressed to the Royal Society : 

I doubt not but that posterity will find many things 
that now are but rumours verified: into practical 
realities. .... To those who come after it may be as 
ordinary to buy a pair of wings to fly into the remotest 
regions as now a pair of boots to ride a journey, and 
to confer at the distance of the Indies by sympathetic 


conveyances may be as usual to future times as to us in 
literary correspondence. 


Butler might laugh at those who propose to 
fire a mine in China here 


. 
o- 


With sympathetic gunpowder, 


but time is apt to transform the dreams of the 
visionary into practical facts, so that the 
fanciful philosopher really made a better 
guess than the common-sense poet supposed. 
H. B. WHEATLEY. 
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SEEALUABLE helps to the study ot 
Northern Antiquities continue to 
appear in Scandinavia. If we 
. ~ begin with the extreme north-east, 
Finland, we there have a new Part, the fourth,* 
of the first attempt, on a large scale, to gather 
the archeological materials as yet rescued 
amid the Finnish tribes, exhibited in the 
folio atlas of Prof. J. R. Aspelin, the 
distinguished Finnish archeologist. As the 
text is in French as well as in Finnish, all 
can follow.. This part contains more than 
500 figures, and embraces the Iron Age. It 
1s most interesting as to objects and types, 
both those only local and those common 
elsewhere in the North. 

A longed-for continuation comes also from 
Sweden. Part II. of the customs and manners 
of Sweden in the middle age, by the Swedish 
Riks-antiquary, Hans Hildebrand.+ It con- 
tains stores of valuable information, the result 
of wide research, and more than 100 illus- 
trations. Another work, by a Swedish juris- 
consult, breaks entirely new ground, the 
primitive Aryan home, as modified and 
localized in the olden Swedish settlements.t 
The learned author is widely read on the sub- 
ject, and this first attempt to describe the 
Scandinavian membership in the Aryan 
family is most instructive and interesting. 
When he comes to the Runes, Hr. Kreiiger 
frankly accepts the happy combination of our 
countryman, Dr. Isaac Taylor,§ that the 
Northern runes were a loan from the old and 

* Antiquités du Nord Finno-Ougrien. IV. Livrai- 
son. Helsingfors. 1880, Paris: C. Klincksieck. Folio. 

t Sveriges Medeltid, Kulturhistorisk Skildring. 1. 
2. Stockholm. 1880. 8vo. 

t J. Kreiiger. Det Aryska Elementet i den Forn- 
svenska Familjens och Stiégtens organisation. 
Lund: 1881. 8vo. 

§ Greeks and Goths; a Study on the Runes 
London : 1879. 
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flourishing Greek colonies in Scythia 600 or 
700 before Christ. One more Swedish essay 
I must mention. The great battle as to the 
origin of the Northern Mythology rages on 
two wings. Prof. S. Bugge asserts that 
the Northern God-tales were chiefly manu- 
factured by Norse Wikings in the 9th and 
roth centuries, they having pickt up Classical 
and Christian stories in Ireland and developt 
them in their own way. On the other hand, 
Dr. Bang in Christiania has contended, that 
the great heathen myth-song, Vélusp4, was 
chiefly a kind of copy from the Sibylline 
books, as known to us in their Christian 
dress. Against this last theory, the Swedish 
savant, Dr. Viktor Rydberg, of Gotenburg, 
has written a brilliant paper in the two first 
numbers of JVordisk Tidskrift for 1881.* 
. It is not too much to say, that a more crush- 
ing and masterly reply was never penned. 
This instructive and sparkling paper should 
appear in an English dress. 

Passing over to Norway, Prof. S. Bugge’s 
first Part on the Northern Mythology, con- 
taining his Prolegomena and the myth of 
Baldor, has in general not been favorably 
received outside Norway. My own English 
Lectures against it, as delivered in the Danish 
University, will be printed in due time. I 
am informed that Prof. Bugge has happily 
abandoned his plan of continuing his work 
in gradual Parts, and that all the rest will be 
given at once in one volume. Meantime a 
remarkable and fruitful enquiry has been set 
on foot by a distinguisht Norwegian archzo- 
logist, Hr. A. Lorange, the Keeper of the 
Bergen Museum. He has been examining 
the single-edged and double-edged Norse 
Wiking-swords of the 8th, gth, and roth 
centuries, many of which are beautifully 
damascened, while some bear inscriptions. 
He finds that the letters and counter-marks 
are by inlay, steel wire hammered in, and it 
now turns out that several of them are in 
Runic or mixt Runic and Roman staves, 
others bearing only Roman letters. It would 
seem, therefore, that these costly brands were 
made at home in Scandinavia itself. Rumor 
says, that Hr. Lorange intends taking up the 
whole question of the fabrication and types 
of the Wiking weapons, and I hope that this 
may prove true. 

* Sibyllinerna och Voluspa, 


In Denmark I would draw attention to a 
fine folio volume, publisht by assistance 
from the Danish Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion, on the Country Churches of Sealand.* 
The measurements have been executed by 
A. L. Clemmensen and J. B. Loffler, while 
the latter gentleman has added a valuable 
text. The thirty-six Plates give Plans, 
Views, Fonts, Details, &c., of great interest 
to the examiner of middle-age architecture, 
and English students will gather much infor- 
mation here, both technical and general. 
The Chamberlain Worsaae has publisht a 
second and improved edition of his Morthern 
Fore History.t Beginning with the Stone 
Age, which he minutely discusses, he passes 
to the splendid Bronze Period, whose close 
he places a little before Christ. The begin- 
ning of the Iron Age he dates at about the 
Christian era, thus going considerably back. 
But Dr.. O. Montelius, of Stockholm, in his 
last essay, goes to about 200 years before 
Christ. Iron, however, is much older in the 
North than even this. Worsaae ends with 
the Wiking period, and adds a welcome 
short outline of his new ideas on the myths 
of the Northmen, and the ancient Marks by 
which their Gods were symbolized. His 
great work hereon, with its many Plates, is 
eagerly expected. Before I conclude, 
another extraordinary find has been made in 
Denmark, in one of the Mosses, or “ Anti- 
quarian Bogs,” for which this country is so 
famous, this time the Deibjerg Peatbog, 
Ringkjobing, North Jutland. It is no less 
than considerable remains of a Chariot or 
Waggon from the Early Iron Age, wood 
largely covered and strengthened with admir- 
ably workt Bronze fittings. A couple of the 
pillars have been regularly turned. Dr. 
Harry Petersen, who has superintended the 
diggings, has just returned with his spoil to 
the Danish Museum, and steps will now be 
taken to preserve and arrange and engrave 
what is left of this precious object. This is 
the second Barbarian-Roman Car, fragments 
of which have been found in Denmark. One 
such was previously discovered in Fijn, and 
was made public by the Chamberlain 


* Sjcelland’s Stiftslandsbykirker. Kjébenhavn. 


1880. Large folio. 
+ Nordens Forhistorie. 8vo, Kjébenhayn, 1881, 


Pp. 200 and Map. 
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Schested in his splendid 4to volume de- 
scribing the Museum at Broholm. At 
present we cannot see whether this second 
Chariot was a Temple car, or one intended 
for some other use. 

GEORGE STEPHENS. 


GRFA 
The DLibrary.* 


Sere een 


7) T cannot well be said that due honour 
is now withheld from the Library, 
for the fault is rather to be found 
inthe opposite extreme of expecting 
too much from it. Thus we read in a leader 
in Zhe Times anent Carlyle’s theory that 
the modern library has superseded the 
ancient university, that “it is scarcely an 
exaggeration to say that on the choice of a 
librarian for Sir Thomas Bodley’s great 
institution, the whole future of learning in 
Oxford may depend.” Here there seems to 
be the expression of a very exaggerated 
belief in the teaching power of a mass of 
books. Surely experience has shown us that a 
dozen books well mastered, are more useful 
than hundreds merely scanned, and further, 
that those dozen books should be the 
property of the student and always by his 
side. 

We should be the last to say a word which 
might be construed as slighting treatment of 
such magnificent establishments as the 
Bodleian, the British Museum, thé Cam- 
bridge University, or the Advocates’ Libraries. 
These institutions are for research rather than 
for study, and the books they contain are 
intended for consultation rather than for 
reading. We fear that as public libraries 
increase, private libraries decrease, and that 
men are content to borrow rather than to buy. 
We talk largely about books, but it is a fair 
question to ask whether we really read them 
and study them as much as our fathers did. 
We would express the hope that all classes of 
libraries may go on increasing, but here we 
have to deal with the private library alone. 

Mr. Lang has written a very charming little 





* The Library. By Andrew Lang. With a Chap- 
ter on Modern English Illustrated Books, by Austin 
Dobson (Art at Home Series). London: Macmillan 
& Co, 1881. Sm, 8vo, pp. xv.-184. 


book in which he sketches with a Kght hand 
some of the scenes dear to the heart of the 
book-hunter, and really his description of 
our old friends the douguinistes, who set 
their boxes on the walls of the embankment 
of the Seine, makes us long to be able to 
take our ticket for Paris, and visit these 
delightful hunting grounds once again. In 
spite, however, of all the pleasant stories of 
treasures picked up at bookstalls, most of us 
have to content ourselves with dirty fingers, 
when we turn over the contents of the 
miscellaneous boxes. There may be valuable 
books there ; but if so they are much like 
the proverbial needle in the bundle of hay. 
Few can hope to emulate the good fortune 
of M. de Resbecq, who bought a book for 
six sous, which has been valued at £600, 
or of the Rugby schoolboy, who obtained 
the quarto of King Fohn, from an old woman 
for one shilling. Mr. Lang does not appear 
to allude to the fluctuations in prices. 
One is apt to fancy that books are con- 
tinually becoming dearer, but this is a 
mistake, for while many have increased in 
price, whole classes of books have been 
depreciated in value of late years. The 
collector to be really successful should be a 
pioneer, and obtain his objects before public 
attention is drawn to them. He is hardly 
likely to find his collection grow in value 
who buys at the high tide of the fashion. We 
are glad to find that Mr. Lang alludes to the 
sad paucity of libraries among our well-to-do 
fellow countrymen. How true is the follow- 
ing picture! “ By the Zdvary we do not 
understand a study where no one goes, and 
where the master of the house keeps his 
books, an assortment of walking sticks, the 
Waverley Novels, Pearson on the Creed, 
Hume's Essays, and a collection of sermons. 
In alas! too many English homes, the 
library is no more than this, and each genera- 
tion passes without adding a book, except 
now and then a Bradshaw or a railway 
novel to the collection on the shelves. The 
success perhaps of circulating libraries, or it 
may be the Aryan tendencies of our race, 
which does not read, and lives in the open 
air, have made books the rarest of possessions 
in many homes. There are relics of the age 
before circulating libraries, there are frag- 
ments of the lettered store of some scholarly 
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great grandfather, and these with a few odd 
numbers of magazines, a few primers and 
manuals, some sermons and novels, make 
up the ordinary library of our English 
household.” 

How different is the Frenchman’s idea of 
a library, his books are few but they must be 
choice, as the Bibliophile Jacob observes 
“the book has become as it were a jewel 
and is kept in a jewel case.” We do not 
entirely approve of our neighbours’ ideal, 
for the selection may be too rigid, but it is 
this widely spread ideal that has caused 
Paris to continue to be what it was in the 
day of that earliest of bibliophiles, Richard 
de Bury, who exclaims, in his Phélobiblon— 
“© God of Gods in Zion! what a rushing 
river of joy gladdens my heart as often as I 
have a chance of going to Paris! There the 
days seem always short ; there, are the goodly 
collections on the delicate, fragrant book- 
shelves.” 

Mr. Lang’s anecdotes are very delightful, 
such is the one of M. de Latour, who picked 
up a copy of the /mitatio Christi for 75 cen- 
times, and found that it was Rousseau’s own 
copy, with notes written by him, and with 
the faded petals of his favourite flower, the 
periwinkle between its leaves. Was not this 
enough good fortune for the book-hunter ! 
No! some years after he found what he had 
not discovered before—viz., an allusion to 
the /mitatio in Rousseau’s works. In turn- 
ing over the leaves of the Giuvres Inéditas 
he came upon a letter in which Jean Jacques, 
writing in 1763, asked Motiers-Travers to 
send him the /mifatio. Now the date, 1764, 
is memorable in the Confessions for a burst 
of sentiment over a periwinkle, and here in 
M. de Latour’s volume was the identical 
flower that Rousseau had treasured. The 
name of the publisher of a play of Molitre’s, 
and his place of residence, reminds Mr. 
Lang of a scene in one of Corneille’s come- 
dies, and of Gravelot’s exquisite engraving of 
the scene, and so he loiters along his road 
picking flowers as he goes. We hope weare 
not ungrateful, but we somewhat resent the 
attention given to French bibliophiles, while 
so little is given to English book-lovers. 
In fact Mr. Lang seems rather less at home 
_ when he is dealing with Englishmen than 
when he is amongst Frenchmen. For in- 





stance, the description of a sale, on page 19, 
is so unlike that atany London book auction- 
room we know of, that we can only express 
our surprise. Weare told that “ the chamber 
has the look of a rather seedy ‘hell,’” that 
the bidders are largely Jews, that the sale is 
a “knock-out,” and that amateurs who drop 
in by chance are run by the professionals. 
All this might be accurate if it applied to a 
furniture sale, but at a London book sale- 
room there are few Jews, and the booksellers 
are so used to the presence of book-buyers 
that they take it as a matter of course. 
While we are finding fault we may remark 
that the lists of famous collectors and of great 
binders seem somewhat miscellaneous, and 
show a want of thorough knowledge of the 
subject. There are, however, some very 
good suggestions as to the mode in which 
variety may be given to the ordinary mono- 
tonous half-bindings. 

Mr. Lang’s colleagues have produced very 
excellent chapters—The Rev. W. J. Loftie 
one on manuscripts, and Mr. Austin Dobson 
one on illustrated books, but 178 pages 
seems all too small a space to treat the 
library in, and we should have preferred had 
Mr. Lang occupied it all. We shall pass 
Mr. Loftie’s contribution without notice, 
because, although it is very good in itself, it 
is too technical to be in character with the 
plan of the rest of the book. 

Mr. Dobson has an excellent subject, and 
we hope that he will take an opportunity 
in the future of amplifying this short chapter. 

The Annuals naturally occupy an important 
place in the history of book illustration, and 
we are told that about a million pounds were 
squandered in producing them. The Zand- 
scape Annuals are not mentioned, and we 
think they should have been excluded 
from the censure justly passed on the 
Keepsake and its somewhat frivolous com- 
panions. Volumes of Jennings’s Zand- 
scape Annual, and of Heath’s Picturesque 
Annual are now before us. Each year a 
particular county was illustrated by Prout, or 
Stanfield, or Harding, and delightful volumes 
were the result. One point in modern book 
illustration is worthy of special note, although 
Mr. Dobson does not allude to it. It is that 
most of the so-called illustrations in modern 
magazines illustrate nothing in particular. 
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Cruickshank and Phiz illustrated the most 
important portions of Dickens’s novels, and 
they so thoroughly entered into the concep- 
tions of the author, that their figures are to us 
an integral part of the book. Fagin seated 
in his cell is as vividly impressed upon our 
mind’s eye, as is the verbal description of the 
novelist. Now, the least important incidents 
of books are taken, and the illustrations 
would often do as well for one story as for 
another. They are pretty in themselves, but 
they give the readers no ideas. There are, 
of course, many exceptions, and the most 
brilliant is Mr. Randolph Caldecott, whose 
pictures are the delight of old and young 
alike. 

In taking leave of Mr. Lang’s volume we 
must not omit to mention the pretty head 
pieces, the fine reproductions of old bindings, 
and the capital series of specimens of illus- 
trated books all of which go to form a 
singularly pleasing volume. The appropriate 
black-letter verses by Mr. Dobson and Mr. 
Lang also should not be forgotten. 


te 55 oo 
Reviews. 
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The Poems of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, Edited, 
with an Introduction, by JOHN CHURTON COLLINS, 
(London: Chatto & Windus. 1881.) Small 8vo, 
Pp. xxxiv. 136. 
=4,ORD HERBERT is 50 original a character, 

sei! and his fame is still so considerable, that 

we must feel thankful to an editor who 
helps us to a better understanding of his 
remarkable individuality. His Occasional 

Verses, collected by his son, and published in 1665, 

seventeen years after his death, is a very scarce 

volume, and few critics have paid any attention to it. 

Those who do not ignore Lord Herbert’s poems are 

unanimous in condemning them; and as the reader 

turns over the pages casually he will probably feel 
very much inclined to agree with the critics. If, how- 
ever, he will read Mr. Collins’s Introduction, he will 
find that that gentleman has made out a very good 
case for his protégé. He shows that, although Donne 
exerted great influence over the style of his young 
friend, yet the latter’s rhythm was essentially his own. 
‘¢ Where it is musical, its music is not the music of the 
older poet ; where its note is harsh and dissonant, it 
is no echo of the discords of that unequal and most 
capricious singer.” He further finds verses closely 
resembling those of Mr. Browning and others recalling 
work of the Laureate’s. There are few of the poems 
that are good as a whole, but some of the lines SS 
vigour, and some sweetness. We are sorry that the 





spelling has been tampered with, because in a reprint 
which follows the style of the original so carefully as 
this, the old forms seem most appropriate, and while 
nothing is gained by the change, some of the old 
aroma is lost. The paper, print and binding is all that 
can be desired, 


Introduction to the Study of English History. By 
SAMUEL R, GARDINER and J. BASS MULLINGER, 
(London: C. Kegan Paul. 1881.) Small 8vo, 
Pp. xvii. 424. 

This book is divided into two parts: Introduction 
to English History, and Authorities. The former takes 
up in an admirable manner the main threads of the 
events which go to make up our fourteen hundred 
years of history, and the latter gives us, in a concise and 
very useful form, the best authorities for the different 
periods. Now and then Professor Gardiner, in the 
somewhat dry process of cramming into 200 pages 
the history of a nation so full of history—if we 
may say so—as England, bridges over events 
with the magical powers of comprehensive thought 
which show at once a knowledge of the events 
which have led the nation on from one century 
to another. These historical glimpses into the 
progress of a country are of very great value to those 
who cannot spare the time to make such necessary 
observations for themselves, and to those—legislators 
as well as students—we cordially recommend this book. 
Of course, it is not to be supposed that every great 
event can be fully dealt with, nor in some cases 
dealt with at all, because Mr. Gardiner is careful 
to choose those which lead on to subsequent events ; 
but we should have thought that the conquest and 
annexation of Ireland would have found a place 
in the book. Mr. Gardiner concludes his Introduc- 
tion with a few words to be recommended to many 
political thinkers of the present day. ‘‘ We may be 
sure,” he says, ‘‘ that [the nation] is less in danger of 
shipwreck, use more than other nations it does not 
disregard its past, and because it does not hastily cast 
off, or even profoundly modify, its old institutions till 
they have become beyond all dispute hurtful rather 
than beneficial.” Mr. Mullinger is a very careful and 
accurate guide through the vast mass of authorities on 
English history, and he does not forget the important 
section—the beginning of our institutions—which is 
being elucidated by the aid of the comparative study 
of histories. We must, however, disagree with his 
verdict upon Mr. Coote’s valuable work, and cannot 
think he has studied the Romans of Britain so care- 
fully as he has the Saxons in England, by Kemble. 





An Introduction to the Science of Comparative 
Mythology and Folk-Lore. By the Rev. Sir 
GEORGE W. Cox, Bart. (London: C. Kegan 
Paul. 1881.) Smail 8vo. Pp. xvi. 380. 

If we begin by objecting to the title of this most 
interesting and valuable book, we do so in the interests 
of the study of folk-lore. Sir George Cox seems to be 
wholly unaware of the original definition given to the 
term folk-lore by its author, Mr. Thoms, and of 
the liberal interpretation which subsequent students 
have given to this definition, ‘‘Folk-lore,” says Sir 
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George Cox, ‘‘is perpetually running into mythology, 
and there are few myths which do not exhibit, in some 
of their features, points of likeness to the tales usually 
classified under the head of folk-lore.” It appears 
to us, on the contrary, that it may be more properly 
said that mythology is perpetually running into folk- 
lore. It is just because mythology, displaced as a 
national religion, becomes perpetuated as popular 
beliefs, that it can be classed as folk-lore, and placed 
side by side in that long category of manners and 
customs, superstitions and beliefs, old sayings and 
proverbs, legends and traditions, hero-tales and God- 
tales, which go to make up the lore of the people. 
‘ In the work before us, Sir George Cox examines, on 
thelineshehas before soably worked, the old mythology 
of Greece, Rome and Germany, and seeks for illustra- 
tion of his theories in such folk-tales and legends as fit 
in with his general conception of the subject. It needs 
scarcely be said that this produces another book, which 
those who already possess the previous works of 
the author will desire quickly to obtain. The work 
deals with the heavens and the light, the fire, the 
winds, the waters, the clouds, the earth, the under- 
world and the darkness, and the epical traditions 
and poems of the Aryan world. This arrangement 
brings together in the most concise form the salient 
features of Indo-European mythology. There are 
many occasions where we should have to differ from 
the author in the process of working out his subject. 
We think, for instance, that some of the suggested 
moral explanations of mythical ideas might be more 
forcibly and correctly explained by illustrations which 
the study of customs and ideas of primitive man 
now enables us to make. Our space will not admit 
of our going into these critical differences, but 
they do not prevent us from stating that the book 
fills up a gap in the literature of comparative mytho- 
logy, and will give some new pleasures to those who 
delight in learning still more about the gods of 
Olympia, the Vedic gods, and Odin, Thor and Fro 
of old Teutonic life. 





A Book of the Beginnings. By GERALD MASSEY. 
(London : Williams & Norgate. 1881.) 2 vols: 
large 8vo. 

The author of this book styles it an attempt to re- 
cover and reconstitute the lost origins of the myths 
and mysteries, types and symbols, religion and 
yy with Egypt for the mouthpiece, and Africa 
as the birthplace. ose who know Mr. Massey as 
a poet will read the poem which introduces these 

nderous volumes with much of their old delight in 

is work ; but, alas! on turning to the text of the 
book itself, we must confess that it only becomes 
valuable by jleaving out all the comparisons and 
conclusions with which Mr. Massey surrounds his 
facts. The industry displayed by Mr. Massey in col- 
lecting a really curious assortment of customs, tra- 
ditions, and superstitions is very great ; but when we 
come to note the far-fetched and —— erroneous 
interpretation put upon these relics of local antiquities, 
we can only regret that Mr. Massey, before under- 
taking his self-imposed task, did not think fit to study 
some of the most elementary treatises on philology 
and comparative mythology. It would be impossible 
for us to give any adequate idea of the contents of 


these volumes without entering more fully into the 
critical questions which they raise ; and this, it ap- 
pears to us, would be far from beneficial, either to the 
author or our readers. The contents of the first 
volume relate to the Egyptian origines in the 
British Isles, and take us into subjects of hiero- 
glyphics, water names, names of personages, place 
names, popular customs, and the records of the great 
stone circles. The second volume relates to Egyptian 
origines in the Hebrew, Akkaddo-Assyrian, and 
Maori, and takes up the interesting question of 
Egyptian origines in the Hebrew Scriptures, religion, 
language, and letters. 


An Outline History of the Hanseatic League, more 
particularly in its bearings upon English Commerce. 
By CoRNELIUS WALFORD, F.I.A. (London: 
Printed for Private Circulation. 1881.) 8vo, pp. 61. 
This is one of those remarkable pamphlets, full of 

information, statistically arranged, for which Mr. 

Walford is so well known. It is not so voluminous 

as some of its predecessors, Zuglish Gilds, or 

Famines of the World, but it is distinctly a gain to 

the literature and history of English commerce. 

Tracing out the rise of trading communities, such as 

the steel-yard merchants of London (who probably, 

says Mr. Walford, settled as far back as Ethelred II.), 

the author gives some of the features of the inner life 

of the members, which was as strict as a monastery. 

** It was about the year 1167, when the commercial 

cities of Julin and Winnet had been destroyed by the 

Danes and other pirates, and when Lubeck, Rostock, 

and other cities had received their dispersed inhabi- 

tants, that the Hanseatic Confederacy acquired force. 

The first towns were Lubeck, Wismar, Rostock, 

Stralsund, Grypeswald, Ankam, Stettin, Colberg, 

Stolpe, Dantzic, Elbing, and Koningsberg.” The 

cities, in order to be able to enter the League, must 

have the civil jurisdiction in their own hands, but they 
were allowed to acknowledge a superior lord. 

The Steel-yard merchants of London became the 
agents of the Hanseatic League in England; and Mr. 
Walford has much to say about the influence of this 
upon English commerce. We are carried -step by 
step, chronologically, through the main facts: of this 
interesting and important subject ; and it is shewn 
very clearly how the spirit of enterprise which 
governed this dawn of commercial progress in 
Europe has been the means of originating and pre- 
serving some of the most important rights of local 
government and independence. Nay, it has done 
even more. Mr. Walford’s closing words tell us that 
this combination had played a most important part, 
not only in the commercial progress, but, more or less, 
in the political supremacy of Europe for four centuries. 
It had subsidized our kings. Henry III. had granted 
the English representatives privileges in acknowledg- 
ment of money lent him. The Emperor Charles V. 
had availed himself of its bounty. It had aided in 
creating, as in dethroning, many kings and princes, 
and the only monument of its own greatness lives in 
the memories of the few who have made its real 
history a matter of personal study. We heartily con- 
gratulate Mr. Walford upon his powers of work, and 
wish he had issued this little book for sale, so that all 
might obtain it. 
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The Index to the Paper and Printing Trades 

Sournal, Compiled byEdwin R. PEARCE. Numbers 

1 to 32. (Taunton: Barnicott & Son, 1881.) 4to. 

Pp. 32. 

We have here a curious illustration of the spread 
of interest in index literature, which has induced a 
country publisher to produce an index to the contents 
of a London periodical. The work appears to be 
fairly well done, although we notice one or two points 
which might have been improved by a little more re- 
vision—as for instance, Of English Dogges under 
**O,” and not under ‘‘ Dog,” although there is a 
reference to ‘‘ British Dogs” in another place. The 
index, however, is far above the average of indexes to 
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SOCIETY OF Pep eg eg 16.—Mr. A. W. 
Franks, V.P., in the Chair.—Mr. J. W. Comerford 
presented a bronze processional cross and a bronze 
figure from a crucifix, ‘The former had been dug up 
on Bosworth Field. The figure from a crucifix bore 
traces of enamel in one eye and on the tunic. It was 
found on piercing an arch, thirty years ago, in Withy- 
brook Church, Warwickshire.—Mr. J. R. R. Godfrey 
exhibited a drawing of a coffer now in Shanklin 
Church, and bearing the name of Thomas Silkested, 
who was Prior of St. Swithin’s, Winchester, from 
1498 to 1524. The date on the chest was 1512. Only 
the front of the chest was old. The inscription ran : 
““DOMINVS THOMAS SILKSTED PRIOR. ANNO DNI 
1512.” In the centre were the initials, ‘‘T. S.,” and 
the arms of the see of Winchester.— Mr. Morgan 
exhibited a drawing of a portion of a Roman pave- 
ment found at Caerwent ; also an old knife washed 
up by the Usk, near Abergavenny. — Mr. J. A. 
Sparvel-Bayly presented rubbings of two brasses at 
Laindon Church. — Mr. H. Laver communicated an 
account of a Roman altar found at Colchester in some 
sewerage excavations.—Mr. Leveson-Gower exhibited 
two quarries of glass, each bearing the Gresham crest, 

a grasshopper.— Mr. J. H. Middleton exhibited a 
silver-gilt dish, formerly in the Demidoff Collection, 

with the ‘‘ Adoration of the Shepherds” in vepoussé 
work, date seventeenth century. Mr. Middleton also 
communicated an account of a Roman villa recentl 
excavated at Fifehead Neville, Dorset, together wit 
drawings of a tessellated pavement and other antiqui- 
ties found on the spot. 

June 23.—Mr. E. Freshfield, V.P., in the Chair.— 
Mr. A. Nesbitt exhibited a bas-relief, of unknown 
origin, which he had recently procured in Florence. 
It represented the head and bust of a young woman, 
wearing a close cap, and a piece of drapery thrown 
over the left shoulder, the right being left uncovered. 
—Mr. A. W. Franks read an elaborate Paper on the 
Buddhist sculptures from the tope of Amrav&ti, which 
had been placed under his charge in the British 


from the day census taken by the Co: 





Museum. Mr. Franks had succeeded in ain 
many of the subjects on these sculptures, which 
hitherto baffled the ingenuity of pa ener ste 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.— June 14, — 

Major-General A. Pitt-Rivers, President, in the Chair, 
—General Pitt-Rivers read a Paper ‘‘On the Dis- 
covery of Flint Implements in the Gravel of the Nile 
Valley, near Thebes.”” The worked flints were 
found embedded two or three métres deep in stratified 
gravel.—Mr. A. Tylor read a Paper ‘‘ On the Human 
Fossil at Nice, discovered by M. Ischa in December, 
1880,”—Mr. F. E. im Thurn read a Paper ‘‘On 
some Stone Implements from British Guiana,”—Mr. 
J. P. Harrison exhibited a collection of Danish and 
French photographs.—The following Papers were 
taken as read : ‘*On Sepulchral Remains at Rath- 
down, co. Wicklow,” by Mr. G. A. Kinahan,—and 
** Notes on some Excavations made in Tumuli, near 
Copiapo, Chili, in June, 1880,” by Mr. J. H. Madge. 

June 28,—Major-General Pitt-Rivers, President, in 
the Chair. — Sir H. Bartle Frere read a Paper on 
‘** The Laws affecting the’Relations between Civilized 
and Savage Life, as bearing upon the Dealings of 
Colonists with Aborigines.” Sir Bartle Frere com- 
menced by sketching the historical evidence, referring 
to the results of the Aryan immigration on the 
aboriginal races of India—the effects of the contact 
of civilized with uncivilized races in Assyria, Egypt, 
and Greece, and the treatment of conquered nations 
by the Romans. He then proceeded to describe the 
various native tribes inhabiting South Africa, and 
traced the influence upon them of contact with Euro- 
pean civilization. 

City CHURCH AND CHURCHYARD PROTECTION 
SociETY.—June 23.—Second Annual Meeting. The 
Lord Mayor in the Chair.—Mr. Wright, Hon. Sec., 
read the report. The Council were able to announce 
that the yearly destruction of a City church, which 
had been the average for the past ten years, has, since 
the formation of the Society, — ceased. Th 
cannot, however, believe that all attacks have ended, 
but have been postponed, in order that the public 
mind may be prepared for some more drastic scheme 
on the publication of the census returns of those who 
slept in the City on the first Sunday in April. But, 
fortunately, there will be equally trustworthy statistics 
tion as to 
the vast numbers of those who spend the greater 
portion of their lives within the confines of the City 
parishes. The attention of the Council has been 
drawn to a return published in the St Fames’s Gazette 
for June 13, 1881, professing to give returns of the 
congregations of the City churches, which they 
believe to be misleading. That census is based on 
the attendance at the morning service; but those 
in the habit of worshipping in the City churches 
know that the evening services are frequented by 
much larger numbers. 

Fo.Lk-LorE.—June 22,—Annual Meeting.—Earl 
Beauchamp, President, in the Chair.—The Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. G. L. Gomme, being unfortunately 
absent in consequence of illness, Mr. H. B. Wheatley 
read the Annual a The report shows that 
there are members of the Society in Denmark, France, 
Germany, Italy, Portugal, Sweden, Turkey, China, 
Japan, India, Africa, Canada, United States, and 
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Australia. From these facts the Council justly hope 
to be able to do the best for the study of folk-lore. 
MSS. have already been received from Prof. D. 
Comparetti, of Florence, Prof. Z. C. Pedrosa, of 
Lisbon, and Lieut. C. Temple, in India, on, the folk- 
lore of their respective countries ; and it will be the 
earnest endeavour of the ‘Council to print these as 
soon as ible. Dr. Dennys, of Singapore, and the 
Rev. H. Friend have also sara assistance on 
Chinese folk-lore, and Miss Frere has promised to lay 
before the Council a scheme for the collection of 
South African folk-lore. Perhaps the most important 
feature of the meeting was the Report of the Proverbs 
Committee. This Committee was appointed by a 
resolution passed at the Annual Meeting, 1880, and it 
seems to have made some considerable progress on 
the question of dealing with the proverbs of Great 
Britain. The report sets forth the main facts with 
reference to the proverbs of Britain as follows :— 
1. That existing printed collections are neither scientifi- 
cally arranged, nor possess scientifically-arranged 
indexes ; 2. That there exist in the hands of local 
collectors many very valuable proverbs which have 
not yet been printed ; 3. That the work of collecting 
proverbs might still be vigorously pushed with a con- 
siderable amount of success. Under each of these 
headings the Committee recommend some portion of 
work to be done. In the first place, they suggest the 
republication of the earliest printed collections of pro- 
verbs by Camden, Howell, and others, but so re- 
arranged as to be on the basis adopted in the great 
Russian collection printed by Snegiref in 1834, and in 
the German Dictionary of Proverbs printed by Wander. 
In 1834, Snegiref issued in four volumes his C/assifica- 
tion of Russian Proverbs, ‘The heads of this classifi- 
cation are :— Book I. Introduction : 1. On the foreign 
sources of Russian proverbs ; 2. On the relation of 
Russian proverbs to Russian philol Book II. 
ees roverbs relating to the moral and 
physica 
verbs relating to heathenism, faith, superstition ; 
manners and customs in proverbs ; ethical. Book III. 
Political, Judicial: legislation; laws; crimes and 
punishments ; judicial ceremonies. Book IV. Physi- 
cal Proverbs: a, meteorological, astrological ; 4,- 
— ad 4 pees ‘Historical Proverb 3 a, chrono- 
ogical ; 6, topographical ; ¢, ethn ic ; d, per- 
sonal; ¢, mottoes. The reissue ‘of English early 
printed proverbs in the form suggested above would 
answer all the pone of an introductory manual of 
English proverbs. Under the second heading, the 
Committee have the gratification of reporting the 
acquisition of a MS. collection of some two thousand 
Scotch proverbs, besides the offer of some collections 
by the Rev. Canon Hume, Miss Courteney, and 
others. All these will be utilized by the Society. 
Under the third heading the committee recommend the 
issue of a complete handbook of folk-lore by the Society. 
Among those who took part in the proceedings were 
Messrs. Thoms, A. Nutt, Hill, Moncure Conway, R. 
Harrison, Udal, Tolhurst, and Sir Bartle Frere. 
HIsToRICAL.—June 16.—Lord Aberdare, Presi- 
dent, in the Chair.—The following Papers were read: 
“The Struggle of Civilization from the Era of the 
Crusades to the Fall of the East (1453), by the Rev. 
Prebendary Irons, D.D.,—“ The Life and Character 


causes of differences between nations; pro-. 


of President Lincoln,” by the Hon. I. N. Arnold,— 
and ‘‘ Historical Review of the Characters of Arch- 
bishop Cranmer and Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam,” 
by Mr. O. A. Ainslie. : 

June 17.—Lord Aberdare, President, in the Chair. 
—At a special meeting of the Society, Major-Gen. Sir 
F. S. Roberts, Bart., was presented with a diploma 
of Honorary Fellowship. 

PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—June 17.—Mr. Alex- 
ander J. Ellis in the Chair—The Paper read was: 
‘*The Psychological Method in its Application to 
Language,” by Mr. Herbert Morton Baynes.—Ex- 
amples were given from the following languages :— 
Chinese, Egyptian, Koptic, Sanskrit, Hebrew, 
Arabic, Manka, Malay, Mponwe, Salish, Buriatish, 
Tamil, Telugu, Greek, Latin, German, Swedish, 
French, and English.—In the discussion which fol- 
lowed, the President, Dr. Murray, Prof. Martineau, 
Mr. Sweet, and Mr. Furnivall took part. 

Roya ASIATIC.—June 20.—Sir E. Colebrooke, 
Bart., M.P., President, in the Chair.—Mr. N. B. E. 
Baillie read a Paper ‘‘ On the Duty Muhammedans 
in British India Owe, on the Principles of their own 
Law, to the Government of the Country.”—Mr. A, 
Gray read extracts from a report by Mr. H. C. P. 
Bell “* On the Maldive Islands.” The language is 
certainly Aryan, and closely connected with Sinhalese 
in its older form.—M. Terrien de la Couperie 
read a Paper ‘On the Sinico-Indian Origin of the 
Indo-Pali Writing,” in which he gave reasons for 
rejecting the Semitic, Sabzean, and Greek hypotheses, 
implying as these do an Indian influence in Southern 
Arabia, while, at the same time, he rejected also the 
“ indigenous origin,” as not supported by any impor- 
tant facts. On the other hand, he pointed out that 
historical facts as well as traditions demonstrate that 
relations did exist between India and China so early 
as the third century B.C. 

July 4.—Sir E. Colebrooke, President, in the Chair. 
—A Paper was read by Mr. V. Portman, ‘“‘On the 
Andaman Islands and the Andamanese,” in which he 
gave an account of the geographical position of the 
islands, of the strange savage people inhabiting 
them, with valuable details as to their social posi- 
tion, referring, at the same time, to what we already 
knew from the visits of earlier officers or civilians 
who had been employed there. Mr. Portman illus- 
trated his paper by the exhibition of a large number 
of objects he had collected there, including bows, 
arrows, personal ornaments, skulls, &c. &c. 
= RoyaL SociETY oF LITERATURE.—June 22,— 
Mr. J. Haynes in the Chair.—Mr. C. F, Keary read 
the concluding portion of his Paper ‘‘ On the Genuine 
and the Spurious in Eddaic Mythology,” and showed 
that as the first part had dealt with the myths of 
death and of the other world—#.¢., with the world in 
time—so the second portion dealt with the world in 
space. Thewriter drew a picture of this world from 
the Eddas, and showed that the myth of the earth- 
tree (Ygg-drasill) must be referred to a Teutonic 
origin, the German races having been especially 
accustomed to a life beneath trees, and having so long 

reserved the custom of building houses round them. 
0, too, the myth of the Aohru, or rainbow, as told 
in the Eddas, forms a connecting link -between the 
Medic and the medizval German legends of the 
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Heavens-Bridge. The intrusive elements in Eddaic 
belief are to be looked at rather as .a change in the 
tone of the stories than as an importation of New 
Legends. Thus, the character of Baldur has been 
altered through Christian influences, as have also the 
concluding stanzas of the ‘* Voluspa.” 

SocIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF HELLENIC 
STuDIES.—June 16.—Mr. C. T. Newton, C.B., Vice- 
President, in the Chair.—Annual Meeting.—The Re- 
port of the Council was read, giving an account of the 
progress of the Society for the past year. Prof. P. 
Gardner read extracts froma Paperby Dr. Schliemann, 
giving a full account of the results of his excavations at 
the Boeotian Orchomenus. Extracts were read by the 
Chairman from a Paper by Mr. Cecil Smith on an in- 
teresting vase of the British Museum which represents 
the exploits of Theseus.—Miss Amelia B. Edwards 
exhibited a very beautiful gold earring, said to have 
been found at Athens, a representing two draped 
archaic female figures. 

SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF ANCIENT 
BUILDINGS. — June 24.— Annual Meeting. — His 
Excellency the Hon. J. Russell Lowell, the American 
Minister, in the Chair.—Mr. William Morris read the 
fourth Annual Report, which stated that “ the Com- 
mittee have been steadily at work at the business of 
the Society since we last met together. They do not 
doubt that its principles are being more and more 
accepted; but the fact must be faced, that ignorance 
and thoughtlessness are so busy, and are so entirely 
unchecked by any more direct influence than that 
opinion of cultivated men, of which they know little, 
or for which they care little, that the destruction of 
the art and history of our ancient monuments is still 
going on with terrible swiftness, both in this country 
and elsewhere; and unless those who really care 
about the preservation of these treasures bestir them- 
selves, and sacrifice some time and money to furthering 
a distinct agitation against restoration, it will not be 
long before there will be no ancient building which 
can be looked on by men of sense and knowledge 
without suspicion and discomfort; and very few 
which will be able to sustain a claim to be considered 
as ancient buildings at all. The very list of those 
buildings for whose protection the Society has in- 
terfered, shows how swift the destruction is that 
. is going on at one end of the line, while we are 
laboriously building up a public opinion at the 
other end.” The report went on to describe in detail 
the action which had been taken by the Committee 
with regard to the proposed restoration or destruction 
of ancient structures. Reference was made to the 
proposed widening of Magdalen Bridge, Oxford—a 
step which the Committee assert to be wholly un- 
necessary as well as destructive of the beauty of the 
bridge ; to the fall of the tower of St. John’s Church, 
Chester, owing to ‘‘the neglect of the advice given 
by the Committee” in reference to the building; to 
Wimborne Minster, Ashburnham House, and other 
buildings, some of them in Italy.—Among those who 
took part in the proceedings of the evening were Mr. 
R. S. Poole, who urged the Society to make strenuous 
efforts to save the Arab monuments of Egypt from 
destruction; Miss Amelia B. Edwards, Professor 
Sheldon Amos, Mr. G. Howard, M.P., Mr. C. Kegan 
Paul, Lord Houghton, and the Hon. R. C. Grosvenor. 


PROVINCIAL. 


NEWCASTLE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—June 6, 
—Dr. Bruce in the Chair.—The Rev. Dr. Hooppell 
(South Shields) read a Paper with reference 
to the demolition of property at the east-end of the 
town, and the revelations it furnished of the old 
walls of Newcastle. A long stretch of the old 
Town Wall of Newcastle has been discovered, extend- 
ing right across the Dene, from the western bank near 
the Manors, to the eastern bank at the Sallyport 
Gate. Much of it has been already destroyed, and 
little, if any, of it will be visible when the works upon 
which the Corporation are engaged shall be completed. 
The finest portion of the wall still forms the end of 

’s iron warehouse in Stockbridge, and will not 
be demolished, though it will soon be completely 
hidden again. This contains about 900 square feet, 
and stands about 30 feet high. From this point the 
wall ran across the Dene. As soon as the old street 
that ran up the Dene was crossed, the wall was seen 
rising to a considerable height ; and, viewed from the 
inside of the ruined houses, presented many fine 
squares of splendid masonry. Near the Sallyport Gate 
it was still standing many feet in height, and con- 
tinued so past the gate for a considerable distance 
down Causey Bank. It was faced on both sides with 
magnificent square biocks, sometimes as much as 
18 inches in length, by 12 inches in breadth, and the 
inside was grouted in Roman fashion. The thick- 
ness, from face to face, was eight feet. There are 
several peculiar features to notice at various points. 
Thus, in the splendid piece of wall forming the north 
end of Angus's iron warehouse at Stockbridge, the 
excavation revealed several coures of chamfered 
stones, one above another, rising like steps as the 
hill rises. Near to the Sallyport Gate, again, is a 
striking feature. There es sl been a breach in 
the on the west side of the gate at some early 
period, made either by assailants in some war or 
siege, or by the authorities of the town for purposes of 
reconstruction, for the junction of new and old masonry 
is most observable. Beyond the Sallyport Gate, going 
down Causey Bank in a southward direction, there is 
a fine piece of wall, exhibiting on the outside cham- 
fered work like that at Stockbridge, and on the inside 
the remains of a tower or platform, with nine huge 
projecting corbels still in position. The occurrence of 
the chamfered work on the two banks, but not in the 
Dene, suggests the possibility of there having been in 
early times a detached work on the height of Pandon, 
which was at a later period connected with the town 
by the ‘‘Long Wall” spanning the valley. Great 
additional interest is imparted to the uncovering of 
these extensive remains of the ancient town wall of 
Newcastle by the consideration that very probably 
where it crossed Pandon Dene the wall took the exact 
line of the great Roman Wall from Wallsend to Bow- 
ness. Indeed, the lower part of the wall may be 
Roman work. On reaching the western bank of the 
Dene the wall turns northward. It does so ata right 
angle, or nearly aright angle. At the corner is a tower, 
standing about twenty feet above the plateau of the 
western bank, and very picturesque in its ruin. The 
wall, as it runs northward from the tower, stands six 
or eight courses high, exhibiting one chamfered course 
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at the bottom, and making direct in the line of Czoft 
Lane and Croft Street, for the recently destroyed 
Weavers’ or Carliol Tower. If the connecting wall 
between the Sallyport Gate and the tower on the 
western bank.of the Dene marks the line of the Roman 
Wall, the phenomena that it indicates later work at 
its junction with the portion of the Town Wall now 
forming the end of Angus’s iron warehouse at Stock- 
bridge, where the Town Wall used to turn to the 
south, would be explained by the supposition that the 
Roman Wall had been intentionally broken down there 
in early times, either to allow ingress and egress to the 
lower part of the Dene, or to admit of the construction 
of a fosse along the side of the hill on the outside of the 
Town Wall, or to prevent assailants from using the 
Roman Wall as a platform from which to make 
attempts upon the Town Wall. In fact, it is certain 
that if the Roman Wall existed there, and came up to 
the Town Wall, the medizval builders would break it 
down where it was in near proximity to their own 
wall, unless it was included in their own scheme of 
fortification. Mixed with the grouting of the core of 
the Wall are many pieces of unburnt coal, some very 
minute, some as large as peas or marbles. 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND.— 
‘June t.— Rev. Dr. Maclauchlan, Vice-President, in 
the Chair.—The first Paper read was a notice by Dr. 
Arthur Mitchell, of a small vase of bronze or brass 
which had been found in Eilean Texa, a small island, 
containing an ancient Celtic ecclesiastical site, off the 
coast of Islay. The little vessel was found about three 
feet underground, and about fifty yards distant from 
the old Church. Dr. Mitchell remarked on the great 
interest of this Islay specimen, as the first found in 
Scotland, and one of a class of ecclesiastical vessels of 
whose precise use we were still ignorant.—The 
second Paper. was a notice by Mr. J. Romilly 
Allen, of sculptured stones at Kilbride, Kilmar- 
tin, and Dunblane. The old burying ground of 
Kilbride lies three miles south of Oban. Close to 
the south wall of the present church, which is not 
older than 1740, lie the fragments of a very beautiful 
specimen of a West Island cross, from which the rub- 
bings exhibited were taken. The shaft is broken in 
two places, but none of it is wanting. Its total height 
is 11 feet 6 inches, and it is elaborately carved on both 
sides. One side presents the Crucifixion, with the 
monogram, “I.H.S.” The shaft is filled with the 
usual foliageous scrolls, and lower down is the inscrip- 
tion, which shows that it was erected by Archibald 
Campbell, of Laerraig, in 1516. On the other side is 
a shield of arms, displaying two galleys and two boars’ 
heads, quarterly. No other Island cross bears a shield 
ofarms. Mr. Allen suggested that the Society should 
endeavour to secure the preservation of this monument 
from further injury by its being removed to some place 
where its permanent preservation and safety would 
not be doubtful. Mr. Allen noticed two cup-marked 
stones in the neighbourhood of the Church, and one in 
the island of Kerrera. The cross at Kilmartin stands 
in the churchyard, and is 5 feet 6 inches high. Its 
form and ornamentation are purely Celtic, thus differ- 
ing from the ordinary West Island crosses and slabs, 
which are covered with foliageous scrolls. Its orna- 
mentation consists of interlaced work, divergent spirals, 
and key-patterns or fret-work.. Drawings of the cross 
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to scale, reduced from rubbings, were exhibited, and 
also photographs. The sculptured slab at Dunblane 
has been known for some years, but never described 
or illustrated. It bears across of the Celtic form ; 
the heading, which forms the outline of the cross, 
terminates in spirals at the. top and serpents’ heads at 
the bottom. e reverse of the slab is covered with 
figures of animals, human figures, and symbols. 
Drawings of both sides of the slab were exhibited.— 
The next Paper was a notice of a very large and impor- 
tant collection of implements and ornaments of stone, 
bronze, &c., from Goalaen, Wigtownshire, which has 
been acquired for anc presented to the National 
Museum by Rev. George Wilson. The objects, which 
are upwards of 3,000 in number, comprise a large 
number of such instruments as hammer-stones, bones 
and whetstones, polishers, celts (or imperforate axes), 
| ag axes and hammers, stones with ci 
ollows on both faces, spindle whorls, socket stones ; 
personal ornaments of stone, such as finger-rings and 
bracelets, heads, pendants, and buttons of jet and 
amber ; a vast variety of flint implements, such as 
scrapers, borers, knives, saws, flakers, chisels, &c. ; 
a very large collection of arrow-heads (about 240 in 
all), leaf-shaped, lozenge-shaped, barbed and unbarbed, 
kite-shaped and triangular; an extraordinary variety 
of objects in bronze or brass, some of the Bronze Age, 
but many of much later date, including some very rare 
varieties of implements and ornaments, such as a 


bronze knife-dagger, a long narrow chisel of bronze, | 


a small bronze bell, a number of ornamental belt-tags, 
and mountings of various kinds, brooches, and pins, 
needles, and fish-hooks, of archaic forms. Among the 
metal objects is also a small ingot of silver and several 
spindle whorls of lead. The collection is remarkable 
for the great variety of objects formed in one district, 
and for the presence of objects very rare in Scotland, 
and even unique. It is the first effort in the direction 
of the formation of an exhaustive collection from a 
special district, and the result has been a very remark- 
able revelation of facts previously unknown and un- 
suspected in the archeology of Scotland. The want 
of space in the Museum will prevent such a collection 
from being displayed to advantage in the meantime.— 
Mr. John Carrick Moore, of Corswall, communicated 
a notice of some remarkable burials discovered last 
autumn, at Donnan, near Ballantrae, under several 
layers of sand and sea shells. The skulls and other 
portions of the skeletons recovered, which had been 
sent to the Museum for examination by Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, were reported on by Professor Turner and 
Dr. John Alexander Smith. They presented no 
peculiarities sufficiently distinctive to be assignable to 
any special period of prehistoric antiquity. — Mr. 
Anderson described some peculiar features which he 
had recognized in the ornamentation of the silver 
brooches found at Skaill, in Orkney, from which he 
was inclined to regard them as probably produced in 
the district in which they were found, and not im- 
ported from Asia, as had been hitherto the opinion of 
the Scandinavian archzologists.—Mr. William Forbes 
communicated an additional notice of the seal of the 
fabric of Metz Cathedral, presented to the Museum 
some time by him. The seal, it seems, was not 
known at Metz, and so much interest was therefore 
attached to it, that a long Paper on the subject had 
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appeared in the fifteenth volume of the Mémoires de la 
Society d’ Archaologie de la Moselle, from which some 
extracts were read. 

ARCHAOLOGICAL AND ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY 
oF DuRHAM.—Annual: Meeting.—After the official 
business was over, Canon Greenwell told the members 
they were in danger of losing their Cathedral, which 
was gradually crumbling away. He had observed 
that many of the mouldings had lost now their sharp- 
ness by this crumbling process, and any one could 
scrape off much of the surface of the stones with their 
hands, This destruction was going on over the whole 
of the Cathedral; and unless it was stopped it would 
in the course of years prove destructive to great 
portions of the building. This was very much 
to be deplored, and they might naturally ask what 
was the cause of it. It was by exposing the surface 
of the stone to the action of the atmosphere. The 
stones had been covered for many centuries with 
whitewash, and when this was removed some sort of 
wash ought again to have been applied. A wash of 
lime of a better quality than the ordinary whitewash 
might have been used. There could be no question 
whatever that the stoves and the gas were working in 
a very injurious manner upon the stones deprived of 
their protection of whitewash. This was a subject 
of the very deepest importance. He did not know 
that they had any power to do anything; but he 
trusted that the subject would be brought before 
the attention of the Cathedral authorities, and that 
they might take the necessary steps. 

BERWICKSHIRE NATURALISTS’ CLUB.—June 29. 
—One party visited ‘‘Edin’s Hall,” an interesting 
and very extensive building on Cockburnlaw, supposed 
to be of Scandinaviaf construction. Another party 
went to ‘* Fast Castle,” the scene of Sir Walter 
Scott’s Bride of Lammermoor, whilst the botanical 
section of the gathering went in various companies to 
Penmanshiel Wood, Blackburnrigg Dean, and the 
Pease Dean. It was through the Pease Glen that the 
Duke of Somerset led an army of nearly 18,000 
English soldiers the day before the battle of Pinkie, 
September 10, 1547. ‘The glen: is called ‘‘ Peathes” 
by Holinshed, and by Haywards ‘‘ Peaths,” which, 
according to the latter, is the same with Paths, and 
denotes ‘‘deep ‘paths running slopewise down the 
descents on the sides of the hollow ground through 
which the path lies.” ‘‘So steep be these banks on 
either side,” says Patten, “‘and deep to the bottom, 
that who goeth straight down shall be in danger of 
tumbling, and the comer up so sure of puffing and 
pain ; for remedy whereof the travellers that way have 
used to pass it, not by going directly, but by paths and 
footsteps leading slopewise, of the number of which 
paths, they call it, somewhat nicely indeed, the 
‘Peathes.’” At this meeting Mr. Hardy, the Secre- 
tary of the Club, was presented with a microscope 
and a purse of a hundred guineas. 

LINCOLN DIOCESAN ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 
—June 16.—This meeting was held at Sleaford. The 
places of interest in the town and neighbourhood 
were visited. The church, which is dedicated to St. 
Denis, was described by Mr. Charles Kirk. From a 
manuscript found in the parish chest it appears that 
this church was built in the year 1271, by Roger 
Blount and Roger Brickham, of Sleaford, merchants, 


The plan comprises a nave, with a double north aisle 
(of which the northernmost is modern, retaining the 
original yeu a south aisle, north and south 
transepts, chancel, west tower and spire, and south 
porch.—The Bishop of Nottingham described the old 
castle. The Manor of Sleaford, with other lands, 
were given by the Conqueror to Remigius. Here 
Bishop Alexander built a castle, besides doing so at 
Newark and Banbury, in the reign of Stephen. 
These were seized by Stephen, but afterwards re- 
stored to the Bishop. The castle consisted of a large 
quadrangle, defended by strong water defences in the 
form of a feu, and a wide double moat. It was 
flanked by square towers at the angles of its massive 
walls, and was in good order in 1545, according to 
Leland’s testimony. Probably the timber and lead of 
its roofs were sold by the Duke of Somerset, and the 
stones for building purposes. In 1604 it is called 
‘* The late fair Castle at Sleaford,’’ hence it was not 
destroyed by Cromwell, according to popular belief. 
Down to 1720 a considerable portion of the western 
elevation remained in a ruinous condition, but only a 
fragment of its overturned north-western tower now 
remains. The party then proceeded to Asgarby. 
The church of St. Andrew, at this village, is a neat 
Gothic fabric, with a handsome tower and spire.—At 
Great Hale the church (St. John the Baptist) con- 
sists of a tower, nave, north and south aisles, anda 
chancel. The tower is Norman, but the exterior of 
the north aisle, together with the south porch, are good 
specimens of the reign of Richard I.—The beautiful 
church of St. Andrew, at Heckington, attracted much 
attention. It consists of a nave, with north and 
south aisles, and south porch, north and south tran- 
septs, chancel, and a western tower and spire. The 
whole fabric is nearly of the same period, but not 
quite coeval, and may be placed between the years 
1320 and 1380. The south porch is proved by the 
shields upon it to be of the early years of Richard III. 
—At Howell the church, which is dedicated to St. 
Oswald, consists of a nave, north aisle, and chapel, 
chancel, south porch, with a bell hung in an arch at 
the west end. The arch within the porch is Norman, 
—At South Kyme all that now remains of the priory 
is the south front of the os parish church (All 
Saints), which has been a large fabric. According to 


Leland, a ‘“ peer house and parke” existed in the 


parish, but of these there is now scarcely any vestige, 
except a fine stone quadrangular tower, which seems 
to have formed the northern part of the ancient 
castle. The entrance leads into an apartment vaulted 
and groined. This room, which is lighted only by 
narrow loopholes, appears to have been intended as 
a place of confinement or security. Ascending a 
staircase'a chamber is reached, which seems to have 
formerly communicated with the body of the castle. 
This is called the Chequer: Chamber, from the cir- 
cumstance of the floor being covered with a kind of 
pebble called ‘‘a chequer.” Above this were two 
other chambers, the coof and floors of which have 
entirely disappeared. At one angle of the tower, and 
over the staircase, is an elevated position, probably 
used as a watch-tower, or signal post. The old hall, 
or castle, which was pulled down between the years 
1720 and 1725, stood on the south of the tower, to 
which it was attached, and seems to have been a large 
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and handsome building. The course of a great part 
of the moat may still be traced.—At Anwick the 
church is dedicated to St. Edith; it is rather a spa- 
cious edifice, with tower, surmounted by a beautiful 
spire. ‘The interior consists of a nave, with north and 
south aisles ; the nave is supported by six slender pil- 
lars, terminating in pointed arches; those on the 
north being surmounted with a handsome fretwork 
border, which descends to the pavement along the 
pillars, at the east and west end extremities.—At 
Ewerby the church is dedicated to St. Andrew ; it is 
a handsome structure, and consists of a nave, north 
and south aisles, chancel, and south porch, with a 
lofty tower, surmounted by a beautiful spire, which is 
a conspicuous object throughout the district. Under 
an arch in the east end of the north aisle is the re- 
cumbent effigy of a knight in armour, said to repre- 
sent Sir Ranulph Rye, who lived in the reign of 
Edward I., and who is supposed to have obtained a 
charter for a market here, and to have erected a cross, 
the base of which is still extant—At Kirkby Lay- 
thorpe the church is dedicated to St. Denis, which 
consists of a low embattled tower, ornamented with 
pinnacles, 2 nave, north aisle, and chancel, with south 
porch. It is a small ancient structure, except the 
chancel. The entrance by the porch is through a 
fine Norman arch, with circular pillars, and the aisle 
is divided from the nave by three round pillars, 
supporting Norman arches. This church is in ‘“‘a 
most lamentable condition,” to use the words of the 
Bishop of Nottingham, the roofs in particular re- 
uiring prompt attention.—At the evening meetings 
the Lord Bishop of Nottingham, in the Chair, 
Papers were read. The Chairman read a Paper 
entitled, ‘‘ King against King, by a King of Lin- 
colnshire.”” These kings are James II. and William 
III., and the Paper dealt with a local incident in con- 
nection with their struggle for the Crown.—The Rev. 
Precentor Venables read a lengthy — on ‘* The 
Episcopal Visitation in Lincolnshire of 1614.”—Mr. 
Kerslake and the Rev. Precentor Venables read a 
Paper “On the Dedication of the Churches of Lin- 
colnshire as illustrating the History of the County,” 
and Mr. Charles Kirk on “ Kyme and its Tower.” 

YORKSHIRE PHILOSOPHICAL SOcIETY.—June.— 
Mr. W. C. Anderson in the Chair.—It was announced 
that a list of books had been presented to the Society, 
as well as a list of specimens. The latter included 
an Anglo-Saxon seal found in College Street, presented 
by Dr. Tempest Anderson ; a round box of stamped 
leather, with the inscription impressed, ‘‘ Edwd. 
Hawke, 1605,” presented by Mr. T. S. Noble ; and 
also an equisetum (horse or mare’s tail) from Millstone 
Grit, Bramley Fall, Leeds, presented by Captain 
Twyford, of York Castle. 
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PROFESSOR THEODOR BENFEY. 
Born 1809; Died July, 1881. 


AFTER studying at Giitngen and Munich, Professor 
- Benfey took his degree o 


Ph.D, in 1828. He first 





* great fame. 





became known through his Grieschisches Wursellexicon 
(1839-42), and he published, in 1848, the text of the 
Sémaveda, together with a translation and glossary, 
followed by a complete translation of the first volume 


of the Rigveda. He now turned his attention to 
Sanscrit grammar. The result was the publication of 
his Vollstindige Grammatik, which appeared in 1852, 
the Kurze Grammatth in 1855, and his Practical 
Grammar in English in 1863. These were followed 
by his Sanskrit-English Dictionary in 1866. His next 
task, a translation with notes of the Panchatantra, 
contributed more than any other to spread his already 
In this he established his startling dis- 
covery that European fables are to be traced not to an 
Indian merely, but to a Buddbistic source. Besides 
these works may be mentioned a treatise on the re- 
lation of the Egyptian language to the Semitic family 
of speech, his contributions to the knowledge of Zend, 
and his decipherment of the cuneiform inscriptions. 
In 1869 appeared another very important work, his 
History of the Science of Language and Philology in 
Germany. After this Professor Benfey devoted his 
last years to the study of Vedic literature. 





REV. HENRY OCTAVIUS COXE, M.A, 
Born 1811 ; Died, July, 3, 1881. 


EVERYONE must regret the great loss which the world 
of letters has sustained by the death of Mr. Coxe, 
Bodley’s Librarian. Mr. Coxe had for some time been 
more or less disabled from active work by recurring 
attacks of the painful malady which finally killed him. 
He took the B.A. degree in 1833, and entered at once 
upon work in the MS. department at the library of 
the British Museum. In 1838 he became one of the 
sub-librarians of the Bodleian Library ; and succeeded 
the late Dr. Bandinel as Librarian in 1860. Mr. Coxe 
was the editor and author of many works, all i 

on his own de ent. He edited Zhe Chronicles 
of Roger of Wendover, in 1841, The Metrical Life o7 
Ledward the Black Prince, by Chandos Herald, in 1842, 
and Gower’s Vox Clamantis, in 1850, as well as a 
facsimile of the Bodleian manuscript of the Apocalypse. 
He was author of various catalogues—that of the 
manuscripts of the college libraries, of the Greek 
manuscripts in the Bodleian; of the Laud and the 
Canonical collections. Many other catalogues, as of 
the Tanner, Row, Anson, and other collections, were 
edited under his superintendence; but the greatest 
work achieved under his direction has been thenew 
Catalogue of the Bodleian Library. Few men had a 
more gracious and sympathetic cordiality; not only of 
demeanour but of act. Every visitor to the Bodleian 
benefited by his courteous suavity and ready help. 
He was blessed with a bright and active a tempera- 
ment, and visitors to Oxford will miss one who has 
been a friend to all book lovers for so many years. 





JOHN FERGUSON McLENNAN, M.A., LL.D. 
Died Fune 16, 1881. 

Mr. McLennan was the author of some remarkable 
works on the earliest forms of civilization. He took 
great interest in the early history of mankind, and his 
G2 
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work on Primitive Marriage, published nearly twenty 
years ago, and reprinted lately, together with other 
articles, under the title uf Studies in Ancient History, 
marked a point of departure in the course of study 
which Sir te Lubbock, Mr. E. B. Tylor, and others 
have since successfully — He has been for many 
years engaged upon a larger work on the history of 
primitive man, of which the various studies he had 
published, either as book or magazine articles, were 
to form parts. Mr. McLennan had for some years 
past been a great invalid, wintering each year in 
Algiers, where he had builta house. Mr. Tylor, who 
knew and appreciated Mr. McLennan’s work better 
a than any man in England, although he fre- 
quently differed on some of the conclusions arrived at 
by Mr. McLennan, has written a sympathetic and ad- 
mirable notice in the Academy. 


FREDERIC OUVRY, V.P.S.A. 
Died Fune 26, 1881. 


All fellows of the Society of Antiquaries will mourn 
the loss of Mr. Ouvry, known to them so well for his 
kindly and feeling nature and for his deep interest in 
the study of antiquities. He was elected a fellow of 
the Society of Antiquaries in 1848. For twenty years 
he filled the office of treasurer to the Society. On the 
death of Lord Stanhope, his colleagues unanimously 
elected him to the vacant presidentship. Mr. Ouvry’s 
literary tastes were not confined to antiquarian science. 
There was no literary undertaking of mark which he 
was not ready and even anxious to promote ; and the 
writer has often heard one of his most intimate friends, 
Mr. Thoms, mention many remarkable instances of 
this. He frequently printed from time to time fac- 


similes of rare tracts or other publications of 


which only one copy was known to exist. Fore- 
most among the literary men who were proud to 
number Mr. Ouvry among their friends was the late 
Charles Dickens, who, it will be remembered, 
drew a picture of Mr. Ouvry in one of his papers in 
Household Words, under the alias of Mr. Undery. 
Last year Mr. Ouvry accompanied, as he usually did, 
the summer outing of a small club of members of the 
Society of Antiquaries, and how he contributed to the 
enjoyment of fun and learning which these gatherings 
exhibit, all who knew him can tell. This year he 
wrote his letter to say he was coming, if possible ; but 
before he could even make the effort he was dead. 
Thus to the last he was among his friends, who loved 
him well and will love his memory. 
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PETERTIDE FIRES AT PENZANCE.—(Communicated 
by the Rev. W. S. Lach-Szyrma.)—An ancient cus- 
tom has existed at Penzance from time immemorial of 
having bonfires, not only at Midsummer Eve, but on 
St. Peter’s Eve also. This year (1881) as from local 
circumstances (Thursday being market-day) it was 
inconvenient to keep up St. John’s Eve in a proper 
manner, the town was placarded by bills, in the name 


of the committee (who always direct this festival), 
calling on the public to ‘‘keep up the old custom 
with spirit” on St. Peter’s Eve, the other day of the 
summer fires, Although there were bonfires in the 
neighbouring villages and on the hills on St. John’s 
Eve, there was not much done then. But on June 28 
the town of Penzance was the scene of a spectacle 
rarely, if ever, now seen in Europe, though in 
many of its features it must have once been common 
during the Middle Ages in European cities. In 
most of the chief streets, as the summer twilight 
waned, large bonfires were lighted, varied occasionally 
with the old English tar-barrel. Thus the town soon 
assumed one of the characteristics of a medizeval city 
en féte with blazing bonfires and tar-barrels in the 
middle of the streets. The Cornish custom of waving 
**torches” (2.¢, blazing masses of rope dipped in tar 
and hung to an iron chain) was extensively followed 
and had a weird effect. May not this be a heathen 
custom, observed at the summer solstice, symbolizing 
the movements of the heavenly bodies. The main 
scene of the festival was the market-square—another 
survival of medizval use, seeing that in Paris and 
elsewhere in Europe the market-places were the chief 
seats of the Midsummer fires. Here the meee was 
very striking and had a sort of pandemonium aspect, 
difficult to describe. There was a curious com- 
bination of the fire customs of remote antiquity with 
some excellent modern fireworks. The custom of 
leaping over the fire was, indeed, not kept up, but 
many couples danced between the fires to the ancient 
Cornish ‘‘ Furry tune’’ (as used at Helston on Furry 
day), perchance a last survival of the very ancient 
heathen rite referred to in Leviticus xviii. 21. The 
directors of the fire-festival, quaintly dressed in red 
hunters’ coats and leathern gauntlets, moved about the 
crowd with squibs and Roman candles. Nearly all 
the fireworks were let off from the hand, and some- 
times the changing effects were extremely striking. 
After the ‘‘fun” (as it is locally called) had lasted 
about two hours a set-piece’ was brought into the 
uare and marked the culmination of the fire-festival 
with modernimprovements. The history of European 
fireworks might practically have been studied in their 
main features, from the almiost pre-historic bonfire 
and waving torch in the fire-dance (bringing one into 
contact with primitive Aryan heathen usages) down 
through the tar-barrel and squib to the improved fire- 
works of modern science. The f#e thus combined 
in a striking manner the features of an ancient, a 
medizval, and a modern fire-festival. It is much to 
the credit of the good order and sobriety of Penzance 
that such a fé@e could be carried out without the least 
impropriety or rowdyism. This satisfactory result 
was, however, as much due to public opinion as to 
the authorities. It must-be a satisfaction to those 
who love old customs to learn that both the Furry 
day festival at Helston and the fire-festival of Peter- 
tide at Penzance were kept up this year with as much 
spirit as in days of old, and that neither festival gives 
the least symptom of dying out. The old features are 
well kept up, though they have added to them modern 
additions which tend to preserve their popularity. 
THE GRAVE OF BRADSHAW, THE REGICIDE.— 
(i. 224; iii. 231.) Communicated by J. A. Finney, 
Macclesfield.—As to the tradition rife in Treeton, near 
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Sheffield, respecting the bones of ‘* Bradshaw,”’ allow 
me to say that this Bradshaw was born at Marple 
Hall, near Stockport, and received the latter part of 
his education at the Free Grammar School in Maccles- 
field. Ina History of Macclesfield, published about 
the year 1818, it is stated that ‘‘afterthe Restoration, 
twenty-three persons, who had sat as judges on the 
King, were attainted, though in their graves. Brad+ 
shaw, who died in 1659, being among the number, 
his body was taken up, and on the 3oth January 1660-1, 
the day appointed for this act of retributive justice, 
was drawn on a sledge to Tyburn, where he, Crom- 
well, and Ireton, were hanged on the several angles 
of the gallows, under which their mutilated trunks 
were afterwards buried, their heads having been first 
cut off, and fixed on Westminster Hall.” 

PopULAR NAMES OF TUMULI BARROWS AND 
STONES. —(iii.280).— Communicated by William Cros- 
sing—The following are the local designations 
of some of the principal monumental relics in Devon 
and Cornwall. Ofthose mentioned in Devon, all but 
the last two are situated on Dartmoor:— 

The Grey Wethers.—Two stone circles in the east 
quarter of the forest. They closely adjoin one another, 
and are both 110 feet in diameter. They are so called 
from their fancied resemblance, at a distance, toa 
flock of sheep. 

King's Oven.—A cairn, forming one of the boundary 
marks of the forest, and thought to have been the 
locality of an ancient smelting-house. 

Bairdown Man.—A maen on Bairdown, near Two 
Bridges, 11 feet in height. 

Devil's Frying-Pan.—A rock basin on the summit 
of Great Mistor—sometimes called Mistor Pan. 

Grimspound.—A hut village, surrounded by a wall 
composed of immense blocks of granite, enclosing an 
area of four acres. Grim, or grimgie, is the name 
given to an evil spirit supposed to haunt the moor. 

Plague Market-—The remains of a very extensive 
British village, containing hut circles, avenues, and 
other relics, near Merivale Bridge. It is said to have 
derived its name from being used as a place for the 
sale of provisions during a plague at Tavistock, from 
which it is distant about fopr miles. 

Spinster’s Rock.—A dolmen (or cromlech) in the 
parish of Drewsteignton, having a legend connected 
with it to the effect that it was raised by three spin- 
sters, when returning from their work. 

Giant’s Grave—The name given to a tumulus for- 
merly existing on Mardon Down, near Moreton- 
Hampstead. A small dilapidated mound is all that 
now remains of it. 

In Cornwall there are :— 

Trevethy Stone.—A dolmen at St. Cleer, near Lis- 
keard, standing on an artificial mound a few feet high. 
The impost had formerly seven supporters, one of 
which has fallen inwardly. Thename 7revethy signi- 
fies The place of Graves. 

The Hurlers.—The remains of three stone circles 
in the same neighbourhood. The tradition goes that 
they were men transformed into stones for engaging 
in the old Cornish game of hurling on the Sabbath. 

The Other Half Stone—A fragment of a cross, 
about seven feet high, in the parish of St. Cleer. 
Near it is a part of an inscribed stone, but it is not 
thought that the two ever formed one monument. 
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Nine Maidens.—A stone circle in the parish of St. 
Columb Major. There is also a circle called the 
Merry Maidens in St. Burian, and near it two un- 
wrought granite pillars known as Zhe Pipers. 

Giant’s Quoit.—A fallen dolmen in St. Breock 
parish. The Lanyon dolmen is also called by this 
name. 

Trippet Stones—A small circle of stones on the 
manor of Blisland, about three feet in average height. 

NrEw BRONZES RECENTLY FOUND AT POMPEI. 
—Communicated by Henry Wm. Henfrey.—The 
first is a statuette of a young Faun or Satyr, 
twenty-one and a half inches (55 centimétres) in 
height, found upon the front of the peristyle of a house 
in the eastern quarter of Pompei. It is of very fine 
work, but the surface unfortunately is spoiled by the 
rough green corrosion which covers it. The head of 
the Faun is wreathed with a branch ; and he supports 
on his left shoulder the leather bottle which he has on 
his arm, and from which used to flow the water of a 
little fountain. His right hand, with the fingers con- 
tracted, is stretched forward. The forcible movement 
and the look of desire which he casts upon the liquid 
contained in the bottle, and which runs over him, 
indicate the intoxication to which this disciple of 
Bacchus is a prey. There seems, indeed, little doubt 
that he ought to have had in his right hand some cup 
or glass to receive the liquid which used to run from 
the mouth of the bottle. 

The second statuette was also found in the 
peristyle of a house and represents a winged 
Cupid holding up a young dolphin on his right 
shoulder. e supports the animal with his right 
hand, while he squeezes one of its fins with his 
left.. He has his eyes turned upwards and his mouth 
half open, as if he was going to speak, entirely occu- 
pied with the fish which calls for all his attention— 
and as if rejoicing at having got possession of the 
dolphin. The height of the statue is a little under 
what it should be (55 centimétres). It is placed upon 
an elegant — As to the style of this statuette, 
it may be observed that some portions do not seem to 
be very carefully executed, for the drawing is less 
correct, and the surface worked with less knowledge 
than in other Greek works. Nevertheless, it deserves 
to be reckoned asa good specimen of ancient sculpture, 
showing as it does so much force of sentiment, and so 
much truth of expression. 

The last ‘‘find” is a group of’ statuettes, 
of smaller dimensions, which was found in the 
lararium, or family chapel of domestic gods, of a 
Pompeian house. A figure of Fortune is seated 
between two Lares, in front of whom, suspended by 
a fine chain, hung an elegant lamp. It is common 
to see in frescoes Fortune, together with the divini- 
ties called Lares, but they are only rarely met with 
in bronze and represented in this manner. The 
goddess is dressed in an ample tunic and a mantle ; 
in her right hand she holds a fatera, in her left 
hand a cornucopia ; her feet are protected by elegant 
sandals. She is seated upon a chair or throne, with 
a back, which is elegantly ornamented on all sides, 
Her feet are placed upon a footstool, in front of which 
are two winged Sirens. On either hand of the figure 
of Fortune were placed (in the above-mentioned 
chapel) the two gods, the Lares, close to and in con- 
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nection with the goddess, but not joined to her statue. 
Each stands upon a circular pedestal, covered with 
elegant ornaments in gwilloche (or ‘‘ engine-turning”) 
upon silver, of which Pompeii has supplied many other 
remarkable specimens. The ‘‘ Lar” who is placed 
on the right has a glass in his right hand, the other 
has one in his left ; and each of them holds his glass 
lifted up to the heavens. The lamp spoken of above is 
in the form of a human foot inside a shoe, elegantly 
ornamented with silver. The throne upon which For- 
tune is seated is very beautiful, and might be cited 
as a model of the sculptured chairs which are found 
in nearly all the ruins of ancient buildings. 

[Extracted and translated from No. 1 of Pompeii, 
5 ana review of archeology, Naples, March, 
1881. 

ROMAN REMAINS NEAR AYNHOE, NORTHAMPTON- 
SHIRE.—( Communicated by Sir Henry Dryden, Bart.) 
—These were found in a field called Spitchel, in 
Aynhoe parish, near the boundary of Croughton 
parish, about three-quarters of a mile S.E. of Rains- 
borough camp, and on the S.E. of the road from 
Charlton to Croughton. The land is the property of 
W. Cartwright, Esq., of Aynhoe,M.P. The field 
has a slight fall tothe S.E. It is sandy, with patches 
of limestone near the surface. In November, 1874, 
the plough dislodged some stones of oolite which 
covered the mouth of a large vase. One large thin 
one covered the mouth, and smaller ones lay on that. 
The vase is 2ft. ofin. high, and 1ft. 11in. wide, of red 
pottery, perfect except a. chip in the rim, 1oin. wide 
in the mouth, and 1oin. wide at bottom, and weighs 
86lbs. It was placed upright, and one thin stone was 
placed upright on each side of it. The top was 
about seven inches below the surface. Nothing was 
found in it except a little soil. The texture of it was 
too porous to hold liquid. Either the vase was empty 
when last covered over by the users or contained corn 
or other substance which has completely decayed. 
It is said that in the museum at Oxford is a similar 
vase from some railway cutting, and at Brixworth was 
found in 1874 a somewhat similar one, but smaller. 
Round it were found bits of pottery and burnt stones, 
and about four or five yards S, were many pieces of 
pottery, and bones of cow, sheep, and pig. Many 
stones were red from fire. The pottery was of about 
fifteen vessels of red and ‘black ware—all of common 
make and apparently Roman. Probably some dwell- 
ing had existed close by, and this jar was for storing 
corn and other dry matter. The broken pottery and 
bones were probably part of a domestic rubbish de- 
posit. About 1872 was found near the same spot 
about ten yards in length of large stones on edge, 
about two feet deep, and coming within a few inches 
of the surface. In the same field, about fifty yards 
S.E. of the spot where the vase was found, three 
sepulchral chests were found in February, 1881. The 
field is now let in allotments. No. 1 chest, the 
northern of the three, lay N. by E. and S. by W. It 
was 5ft. 5in. long, by rft. 2in, at head, and rft. rin. 
at foot wide inside, and roin. deep, formed of flags 
mostly 2in, thick. The bottom was paved with thin 
flags, and the cover was formed of four stones of the 
same kind, about rft. 6in. below the surface. The 
skeleton lay on the back with the head to the S., with 
the arms extended on each side of it. The bones 


were in a very friable state, and pote mee totally 
destroyed. The coffin had very little soil init. The 
front of the skull was decayed. The skeleton was 
apparently of a young person, and measured from 
the top of the skull to the bottom of the leg bones 
4ft. 5in. No ornaments or pottery were found, No, 2 
chest lay in the same line as No. 1, and to the S. of 
it, with about 5ft. interval between the two. This 
chest was 5ft. 6in. long, 1ft. 5in. wide at head end, 
and rft. at foot end inside. It had no-stones at the 
bottom. The sides were of one long stone each, 
about 2in. thick, and one short one at the foot end, 
The cover was of several stones.. The skeleton lay 
on its back with the head to the N., with the arms 
extended down the sides as in the last. The bones 
of this skeleton had been somewhat disturbed before 
I saw them, so that I could not measure the height. 
Many were much decayed or gone. It was larger 
than the last, but apparently a female. No wea- 

ms, ornaments, or pottery were found with it. 

0. 3 chest was about roft. from the foot end of 
No. 2, and to the E.S.E. of it. Itlay W. by N. and 
E. by S. It was composed of four stones besides 
the cover, 2ft. 3in., by gin., and rft. deep inside. 
The cover was about 6in. from the surface, This 
chest was partly filled with soil, but no bones or other 
remains were found in it. Probably it had contained 
an infant, so young that the bones had completely 


perished. 
(NG) 
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On the 6th July, the fine old church at Holtby, 
near York, after having undergone the process of 
‘*complete restoration,” was reopened for Divine 
service. 

Mr. A. Featherman has in preparation a book to be 
entitled Zhe Social History of the Races of Mankind, 
to be completed in about ten volumes, 8vo. Messrs. 
Triibner have issued the prospectus, which promises 
a formidable amount of work, 


Mr. John Potter Briscoe is editing the Sonnets and 
Songs of Robert Millhouse, the artisan poet of Not- 
tingham, who was born in 1788, and died in 1839. 
The edition will be accompanied by a biographical 
sketch of the poet. 


A bog at Perncrenty, County Sligo, was being cut 
away, when, at the depth of six feet from the surface, 
a supposed Druidical edifice, twenty-one yards in 
circumference, was discovered, and several other in- 
teresting relics are now on view. 


During the progress of the works at the restoration 
of the parish church at Farnham, when the men were 
taking down the east wall: of the.north transept, they 
came upon traces of a three-light window of the 
twelfth century. The committee have decided to 
restore this interesting relic. 


Mr. A. H. Bullen having completed the. issue of 
his edition of John Day’s plays now proposes to 
issue a series of rare old English plays by various 
authors in four small quarto volumes. Subscvibers 
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names should be sent to Mr. Bullen, Clarence House, 
Godwin Road, New Town, Margate. 


Not long ago, whilst some workmen were ed 
in king alterations in the smoking-room of the Old 
White Hart Inn, Hull, they discovered an ancient 
arched fireplace, ten feet wide, in a fine state of pre- 
servation, the brickwork of which is said to be an 
excellent example of the workmanship in olden times. 


The ancient burial ground of St. Botolph’s, Alders- 
gate Street, after having been closed for a number of 
years, has recently been transformed into a pleasure- 
garden, greatly to the benefit of the denizens of this 
busy and populous neighbourhood. With a view to 
date and mark this improvement, the vestry have 
erected a handsome sun-dial in the centre. 


Bentley Priory, near Stanmore, is now for sale. For 
aquarter ofa century past it was the seat of Sir John 
Kelk, and previously to that of two successive Mar-- 
quises of Abercorn, It is a place of considerable 
antiquarian and literary interest, and the Builder, of 
July 2, contains an excellent summary of the chief 
points in its history. 

The general opinion seems to be that the rooms 
discovered at the Roman villa, in the Isle of Wight, 
and, indeed, the entire villa, indicate military tenure. 
Mr. Roach Smith, on the contrary, we understand, 
suggests an agricultural character. Captain Thorp 
proposes that excavations be made as soon as con- 
venient, on the N.W., where he has discovered traces 
of foundations. 


Colwall Church, near Worcester, a thirteenth- 
century edifice, was reopened lately, after restoration 
and the addition of anorth aisle. The aisle is separa- 
ted from the nave by an arcade of Bromsgrove stone, 
of five four-centred arches, supported on octagonal 
columns. A gallery has been removed from the 
church, the old nave opened out, and the pulpit, 
dated 1638, which a few years since was taken from 
the church, has been replaced, ” 


The annual meeting of the Somersetshire Archzeo- 
logical Society will be held at Clevedon this year, 
commencing on August 23. After the delivery of the 
opening address by Mr. E. H. Elton, Clevedon Court 
old church and rectory will be visited. On the 
Wednesday, an excursion will be made to Tickenhall, 
Wraxhall, Ashton, Flax Bourton, Cleveley and Nail- 
sea; and on the Thursday a visit will be made to 
Cadbury, Clapton, Portbury, Portishead, and Weston- 
in-Gordano. 

One of the finest private libraries in England is 
that‘at Althorp. It will be pleasant and acceptable 
news to many scholars and bibliophiles to know that 
it is always open to applicants who are interested in 
books. This announcement was made by Earl Spencer 
at the Printers’ Pension Festival, over which he pre- 
sided, and he expressed his surprise, almost regret, 
that so few book-lovers found their way to Althorp to 
inspect the magnificent collection gathered together by 
his grandfather. 


The old church of Kirkdale, North Yorkshire, has 
been re-opened after restoration. In connection with 
the church are various crosses and monuments of 
great beauty, the inscription on one of them being in 


a 


Runic characters, stated to indicate its having~be- 
longed to the coffin of Ethelwald, son of .Oswald, 
King of Deira from A.D. 651 to 660. The present 
restoration has been confined to the chancel, and has 
been carried out by the authorities of the University of 
Oxford, in whom, as lay rectors, the maintenance of 
the building is vested. 


We regret that the amendment to the Irish Land 
Bill proposed by Mr. Cochran-Patrick has not been 
accepted by the Government. It ran as follows— 
‘* That whenever advances are made from the Treasury 
for the purpose of reclaiming or improving waste or 
uncultivated land on which archeological remains 
exist, likely to be injured by the operations, accurate 
plans, views, and descriptions of such remains shall 
be taken in triplicate, and one copy shall be deposited 
in the British Museum, one copy in the library of the 
Royal Irish Academy, and one copy in the National 
Museum of Scottish Antiquities, in Edinburgh.” 


The Museum of Methodist Antiquities, Bishopsgate 
Street Within, has been enriched by a copy of 
Edward Perroult’s scarce satirical poem, dated 1756, 
given by the Rev.:H. L. Church, a portrait of the 
late Dr. Dixon, presented by Mrs. Nicholson, and 
several interesting objects from the collection of the 
late Dr. Punshon, the gift of Mrs. Punshon. The 
latter include a massive white metal idol of Buddha, 
the full dress of a North American Indian medicine- 
man, and letters written by Lady Huntingdon, the 
Rev. John Wesley, the Rev. T. Charles, of Bala 
(dated 1799), and other notables. 


We referred last month to the restoration of the 
church of St. Mary, Wedmore, Somerset, a fine speci- 
men of Early Perpendicular work. The church consists 
of central tower, chancel, nave, aisles and transepts, of 
north and south chantries, and also a lady chapel of 
later date. The rough-cast coating has been removed 
from the exterior of the building, two windows and a 
doorway have been opened out in the porch, the old- 
fashioned high-backed pews and the gallery which 
blocked up the noble west window have been re- 
moved, and the building reseated. In taking down 
the framing of the sounding-board over the pulpit, a 
fresco painting, representing St. Christopher bearing 
the Child Jesus, was brought to light. 


It is proposed to form a Society for editing and 
publishing the more important texts in Early Scottish 
Literature down to the time when the written language 
began to lose its distinctive characteristics. The aims 
of the Society will embrace the re-editing and re- 
printing of those works which, from their rarity and 
price, are beyond the reach of ordinary buyers, as 
well as the publication of hitherto unprinted MSS. 
The Society will be organized as soon as 300 sub- 
scribers have been enrolled, and will at once com- 
mence work, The Rev. Walter Gregor, of Pitsligo, 
Fraserburgh, Aberdeenshire, is the interim secretary. 
We cordially wish every success to the ‘‘ Early 
Scottish Text Society.” 


The authorities propose to complete the design for 
the restoration of the Westminster Chapter-house by 
following out the plan originally proposed. The six 
great windows, with the smaller window over the 
entrance, are to be filled with stained glass represent- 
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ing the history of England as associated with West- 
minster Abbey during the six centuries in which the 
Chapter-house was connected with the historical 
interests of the country. The first of these windows 
is already in progress, and it is hoped that the public 
will not be slow to continue the remainder, and 
to complete a work which is so much needed for the 
proper effect of this magnificent monument of medizval 
architecture and of English history. 


A curious case was recently decided by the 
Clitheroe says 8 magistrates. The 27th of May last 
was the day after the annual club day at Chipping, 
and, in accordance with the custom which has existed 
for years, the villagers elected the mayor, as he is 
called, in the following manner :—The man who was 
the most intoxicated was placed in a chair on a cart, 
and dragged through the village amid great uproar. 
Those who formed the procession carried mops, fire- 
arms, and sticks decorated with different colours. 
Two drunken men headed the procession, playing 
cornopeans. The police interfered, and summoned 
ten of the men before the Clitheroe magistrates for 
being drunk. They denied that they were drunk, 


and the magistrates dismissed all the cases, one of the « 


justices remarking that he approved of these old 
customs being carried out. 


A correspondent writes to the Glasgow Herald :— 
** A striking instance of the reckless manner in which 
antiquities are destroyed, and the necessity for Sir 
John Lubbock’s Ancient Monuments’ Bill, has just 
come to light in the Shetland Islands. The other 
evening it was discovered that the venerable ruin 
called Picts Castle, situated in the Loch of Clickimin, 
but accessible from the shore, and, in fact, the only 
antiquity of any note in the immediate vicinity of 
Lerwick, was in danger of being altogether de- 
molished. A local shopkeeper was observed carting 
away stones from the ruins for the purpose of build- 
ing a stable in the vicinity. Some gentlemen who 
had observed the proceedings, remonstrated with him 
and ultimately persuaded him to desist. Steps should 
be taken to prevént the demolition of a building 
which has been visited by antiquaries from all parts of 
the country.” 


The Royal Archzological Institute holds its Annual 
Meeting at Bedford from July 26 to August 1. The 
excursions are as follows :—July 26. Visit to the site 
of Bedford Castle ; general inspection and perambu- 
lation of the town.—July 27. To Dunstable, Eaton 
Bray Church, Eddlesboro’ Church, the Priory Church. 
—July 28. Vié Cardington Church to Cople Church, 
and Willington Church, Sandy ; to the Roman Camp, 


the Amphitheatre, near Howbury ; Risinghoe Castle, 


and Bedford.—July 29. To Luton, the Church of St. © 


Mary; to the Abbey Church of St. Albans, the 
Church of St. Michael, and Old Verulam.—July 30. 
To Clapham Church, Colworth (Mr. Magniac’s col- 
lections), to Sharnbrook Church, Felmersham Church, 
Stevington Church, Cross ; Oaxiey Church.—August 
1. To Elstow Church, &c., Houghton Conquest 

Church, Houghton Ruins, Cainhoe Castle, Wrest 
Park, Woburn Abbey, 


Mr. W. Thompson Watkin, of Liverpool, is about 
to issue by subscription a work on Roman Lancashire. 


In this the author will bring together the many 
scattered records which exist of discoveries of Roman 
antiquities in the county of Lancaster, and proposes 
to engrave every article of interest now extant, includ- 
ing altars, tablets, miscellaneous inscriptions, rings, 
fibulz, and other minor articles. ‘The roads will be 
er wgonpen dealt with, as it is important that as much 
ight as possible should be thrown upon the Roman 
itineraries. The fact of the Tenth Iter of Antoninus 
passing through the county renders it necessary, to 
enter at length into the question of the sites of the 
stations upon it. A map of the county, showing the 
course of the roads and their nature, marked with the 
site of all discoveries, large or small, and the position 
of the various stations, will accompany the work. 
The destruction of the remaining vestiges of the Roman 
era, which proceeds almost daily, forms a convincing 
argument as to the necessity for a work of this nature, 
The total obliteration of Roman Manchester is an in- 
stance of this destruction, and a plan of the station, 
drawn from old maps, is the only means of preserving 
to posterity the identification of the site. The 
numerous hoards of coins found in the county will also 
form a subject of inquiry. Much new information 
has been gathered from MSS. ; and of several of the 
inscriptions photographs have been specially taken, 
with the view of obtaining absolute correctgess, upon 
epigraphic points. 

Many will be interested to learn that the graves 
or trenches in which the bodies of the unfortunate 
Highlanders were buried after the battle of Culloden 
are being cared for by the present proprietor of the 
estate of Culloden. Formerly the graves were dis- 
tinguishable in the level greensward at the roadside 
only by the slightly-raised sod, but stones bearing 
the names of the clans have just been erected at the 
head of each trench. On one stone is inscribed the 
names of the clans ‘‘M‘Gillivray, M‘Ledn, and 
M‘Lauchlan ;” and there are separate stones for “ Clan 
Mackintosh.” Two graves are marked, ‘‘Clans 
mixed.” At the ‘“‘great cairn” a slab has 
been placed bearing the following inscription :— 
‘** The battle of Culloden was fought on this Moor, 
16th April, 1746. The graves of the gallant High- 
landers who fought for Scotland and Prince Charlie 
are marked by the names of their clans.” The 
interesting prehistoric remains at Clava have also 
received some attention from the owner of the pro- 
perty. Some of the standing stones which had fallen 
down have been set up; unfortunately, one or two 
have been made to face in the reverse way from 
what they did originally. In clearing up the ground 
round the largest circle, paved, or rather causewayed, 
paths have been discovered leading from the b&se ot 
the cairn in a straight line to three of the outer stand- 
ing stones. Local archeologists have also recently 
found a great number of “cup markings” on the 
stones in this locality. One stone discovered the 
other day had cup marks upon both sides. 


The large and important collection of books and 
manuscripts relating to the history and literature of 
America, formed by Mr. Henry Stevens, of Vermont, 
and lately sold by Messrs. Sotheby, contained nearly 
all the early voyages and travels of English, Dutch, 
French, and Spanish navigators, notably Theodore 
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de Bry, Voyages and Travels, 1590-1634 folio, first 
edition, complete and perfect as the Grenville copy in 
the British Museum—{151. Other copies, more or 
less incomplete, were sold at from £13 to £18. Adrien 
Vander Donck, Beschryvinge van Nieuw Nederland, 
first edition, 1655, vellum—f13 2s. 6d. Georgia: 
Transactions of the Trustees for the Colony of Georgia, 
&c, the original manuscript, 1738-1747, in the hand- 
writing of the first Earl of Egmont, President of the 
Board—{150. Hulsius, Collectiones Navigationum, 
&c., 1598-1650—£100. Peter Martyr, Extraict ov 
Recveil, &c., containing his letter about Cuba to supply 
the lost report of Cortes, and the relations of Her- 
nando as to the Discovery of Mexico, 4to; Paris, 
1532—433 10s. Smith (Captain John, some time 
Governor of Virginia), Historie of Virginia, 1584-1626, 
first edition ; folio, London, 1632; some maps restored 
in margin—10. There were also many books of 
the American Revolution and the War of 1812, with 
examples of early printing, especially in New Eng- 
land, and numerous works of American literature, 
besides the extraordinary collection of Franklin 
letters and writings. The last named has, however, 
been withdrawn from the sale, an offer having been 
accepted of £7,000 for it on behalf of the United 
States Government. 


The Ordinal and Statutes of the Cathedral Church 
of St. Andrew at Wells, from the MS. (No. 729) in 
Lambeth Palace Library, by the permission of His 
Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the consent of 
the Dean and Chapter of Wells, will be published 
shortly by subscription, by the Rev. Herbert Edward 
Reynolds. The contents of the MS. include the fol- 
lowing :—Statutes made by the Dean and Chapter in 
the time of Bishops Jocelin and William de Button ; 
the lattter series principally affecting the status and 
duties of the College of Vicars, disclosing a some- 
what singular condition of society amongst the clergy 
of the Church in the thirteenth century. At page 
ninety-one we have the form of enthroning the Bishop, 
and at page ninety-five a general kalendar of the 
colours for each season. The ‘‘ Modus vel ordo cris- 
matis faciendi,” ‘‘ Juramentum ad dignitates promo- 
vendas,” and the oath of allegiance, bring us to the 
table of contents, which strangely. enough has no 
mention of the ordinale, but begins at page 55. The 
work, which is now nearly completed, will contain an 
explanatory preface, containing much hitherto not 
very accessible information from the registers of the 
Dean and Chapter, such as the Liber Ruber and 
Liber Albus. The Elizabethan Charter, ‘‘that strange 
document,” will be added. Its identity and interest 
will be increased by numerous engravings of the most 
beautiful architectural features of this beautiful 
Cathedral, while a plan of the building and the 
Chapter House will assist the student in understand- 
ing the order of processions and the positions of the 
different altars and chantries. 


The July number of the Quarterly Statement of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund contains full particu- 
lars of the very remarkable discoveries which have 
been made in the last few months, First in interest, 
perhaps, comes Professor Sayce’s commentary on the 
‘newly-found inscription at the Pool of Siloam, dating 
from the time of Solomon. Lieutenant Conder has 


found, close to the spot where he places the site of the 
Crucifixion, which is still called the Place of Stoning, 
a Jewish tomb of Herodian period, standing alone, 
cut in the rock, A drawing and plan of the tomb have 
been made for the Society. Another drawing has 
been made of the real mouth of Jacob’s Well, gen | 
uncovered by the Rev. C. L. Bardsley. The we 
mouth is much worn by the friction of ropes. It was 
formerly covered over by a Christian Church, and if, 
as is possible, this Church dates back to the second or 
third century, the stone should be no other than the 
very stone on which ‘our Lord conversed with the 
woman of Samaria. Another discovery, only in- 
directly connected with the Bible, is that of the ancient 
Hittite City of Kadesh, on the Orontes. Not the 
least surprising thing about this are the facts that 
Lieutenant Conder found it from an Egyptian record 
written 3,000 years ago, and that the old name, 
though it has disappeared from history since the 
thirteenth century before Christ, is still attached to it. 
Another paper, in the same number of the journal, 
clears up a curious mystery attached to Ain Gadis, the 
probable site of Kadesh Barnea. It is a most remark- 
able spring—it issues a full-grown stream from the 
rock ; it forms an oasis iri which there is abundance 
of grass, with great trees, even in the arid desert of 
Tih ; it runs away and loses itself in the sand. 


The workmen engaged in the restoration of the 
parish church at Preston, Holderness, whilst digging 
up the floor of the nave, discovered a number of 
beautifully-carved figures in alabaster. After a care- 
ful examination, these figures proved to be portions 
of an Easter Sepulchre, which, at one time, no doubt, 
occupied a —— position in that ancient fabric. 
Easter Sepulchres are rarely to be met with in this 
country. They usually stood on the north side of the 


chancel near the altar, in an arched recess, resembling _ 


somewhat in design the canopy of a tomb. This 
recess was called a sepulchre, to represent the 
** Sepulchrum Domini,” wherein were placed on the 


evening of Good Friday the crucifix and pyx. It ° 


was an ancient belief that the second advent of our 
Lord would take place on Easter Eve, hence arose 
the practice in the very early Church of watching the 
sepulchre until the dawn of Easter Sunday, when 
the crucifix and pyx were removed with devout 
ceremony to the altar. The purport of these sepul- 
chres was in some instances rendered more perma- 
nently apparent by a few images being carved on 
the front of the base representing usually the sleeping 
soldiers who watched the tomb. ‘The only specimen 
of an Easter sepulchre in this immediate neighbour- 
hood is in Patrington Church, which has a represen- 
tation, amongst other figures, of three sleeping 
soldiers. Amongst the figures found at Preston are 
two representations of the Resurrection and the 
sleeping guard, as well as several incidents in the 
life of our Saviour. Many of the figures are unfortu- 
nately mutilated, no doubt through the fanatical 
conduct of the Puritans. The rector (the Rev. Edwin 
Evers) is now having these interesting groups of 
figures put together for preservation. 


The church of the united parishes of St. Margaret, 
Lothbury, St. Christopher-le-Stocks, and St. Bartho- 
lomew-by-the-Exchange, was reopened recently, after 
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having been Closed for upwards of three months, for 
cleansing and repairs. The main object of the repairs 
has been to replace the church, as far as practicable, 
into the condition in which it is believed Sir Christo- 
her Wren, its architect, intended it to be left. It is 
own that the church was intended to be without 
either galleries or an organ. These have been re- 
moved. The screen erected by Sir Christopher has 
been replaced, the only deviation from his design being 
that the pews have not been built of the height usual 
in his day. Another restoration consists in opening 
out the west window of the church, which had been 
blocked by the organ gallery, and in replacing the 
architrave of the door leading from the tower, which 
had been destroyed when this gallery was erected. 
In the course of the repairs the workmen found several 
interesting relics of the old church of St. Margaret, 
which was destroyed by the Great Fire of London. 
The west wall appeared to be 7 situ, and in the vault 
below the church were the remains of an opening in 
this wall, which must have been the entrance into the 
crypt of the old church. The fragments found show 
that the old church was partly of the reign of 
Edward II. and partly of a period about a century 
later. A small fragment of the older work, consisting 
of a stone from one of the arches, has been preserved 
and placed in the vestry. This stone bears the mark 
of the mason who originally laid it. There was also 
a curious flight of steps leading from the vault up to 
the floor of the present church. The entrance to these 
steps was and is still closed, but the steps are visible 
from the vault, and in this case also each stone bears 
the mason’s mark. These steps are probably not 
older than the time of Sir Christopher Wren. The 
repairs have also established the fact that the tower 
was open to the street, and this was a common 
feature. 





Correspondence. 





BISHOPS OF MAN IN THE SixTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


I shall be much obliged if any of your readers 
acquainted with Manx history can give me. authentic 
information as to the succession of the bishops in the 
See of Man throughout the sixteenth century, and 
especially as to what part bishops of the house or 
name of Stanley bore in it. All the ordinary accounts 
are, I am convinced, more or less erroneous, and the 
confusion is extreme. Thomas Stanley, son (really 
illegitimate son) of Edward Stanley of Flodden, first 
Lord Monteagle, appears to be put in, put out, con- 
secrated, deprived, réstored, to resign or to die, where- 
ever agap has to be filled or an awkward corner 
turned. In some one or other capacity he is used by. 
various authors to cover all defects between 1510 and 
1570. Moreover, two writers introduce a real or 
apocryphal ‘‘James Stanley” from 1573 to 1576 ; for 
whom the compiler of a so-called Catalogue of Manx 
Bishops, attached to Seacome’s History of the House of 
rome (Ed., Liverpool, 1741), substitutes the already 
terribly over-worked Thomas Stanley aforesaid, as 











successor to Bishop Salisbury. Seacome himself, by 
the way, correctly inverts this order, making Stanley 
Salisbury’s immediate predecessor ; but he makes the 
strange blunder (in which he is followed by Train) of 
affirming that this Thomas Stanley resigned the See 
on succeeding his father in the peerage of Monteagle, 
which, since he was not legitimate, was an im- 
possibility. 

Some have suggested—perhaps, rather as a des- 
perate expedient than on solid grounds—that there 
were two bishops bearing the same name. Some 
authorities owe Stanley’s consecration in 1530, and 
allege that he was deprived by Henry VIII. in 1545 
or 1546, and restored by Mary in 1556 or 1557, on 
the death of Bishop Man. But there are great diffi- 
culties in the way of accepting any of these statements. 
In fact, the confusion is almost endless. 

So far as I can see at present, the following few 
points are clear :— 

1. Huan Hesketh, Bishop of Man, alive in 
1520 (as he was executor to his brother’s will, which 
was proved in November of that year), and dead be- 
fore June, 1523, for— 

2. On June 18, 1523, John Howden was provided 
to the See vacant by the death of ‘‘ Hugo” (Maz. 
Brady, Zpisc. Suc., vol. i. p. 107). 

3. A certain ‘‘ John” (Qy. Howden ?) was Bishop 
of Man in 1532, as on July 31 in that year an inden- 
ture was made between him and the Earl of Derby as 
sovereign and liege lord of the island, as appears in 
the Lex Scripta of the Isle (Train, vol. i. p. 344). 

4. In 1546, Henry Man was appointed to the See, 
then and for some time past vacant, ‘‘ per mortem 
~~ ultimi episcopi ejusdem” (Rymer, t. xiv. 

. 85). 

F Mi On June 21, 1555, in Consistory at Rome, 
Thomas Stanley was provided to the see ‘‘ per obitum 
bonz memorize N, [sic] vacanti’” ; the provision thus 
ignoring, as was natural, the appointment of Man by 
Henry in 1546, though that bishop was still living 
(Maz. Brady, vol. i. p. 108). In this Bull of Provision 
Stanley is described as a simple cleric. “ Clerici 
Sodoren. seu alterius civitatis vel dioc.” 

6. Bishop Man died October 17 (or 19), 1556 (Br. 
Willis, vol. i. p. 367). 

7. In September, 1570, John Salisbury was nomi- 
nated to the See of Man, vacant “ per mortem Thome 
Stanley,” and was confirmed April 7, 1571 (Brady, 
vol. i. p. p. 109, ef aZ). But, as if errors must pursue 
the unfortunate Stanley to the last, Brady immediately 
adds, ‘‘ Thomas Stanley . . . . died on 19.October, 
1556,” which was the date of the death of Bishop 
Man. Stanley died in 1568 or 1570, exact date un- 
known. : 

I shall be much obliged to any learned reader who 
can help to clear up this blurred page in the history of 
a highly interesting island. 

JouHN WALTER LEA. 
9, St. Julian’s Road, Kilburn, London, N.W. 
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ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 
(iv. 32.) 
In my Collectanea Antiqua I have endeavoured to 
pay a tribute of regard to the memory of some of my 
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friends and colleagues, under the title of “ Biographical 
Notices.”? For the last volume I selected Thomas 
Wright, John Yonge Akerman, and James Robinson 
Planché, The limits and character of the work com- 
pelled me to omit others, whom I have, however, 
reserved for a separate work, should I be spared to 
write it. These notices, although they are necessarily 
of no great length, contain some salient points in the 
character of each of the deceased never before pub- 
lished, and, if known, never before dwelt on. and 
emphasized. To supposed defects in the first of these 
three Mr. Parker objects ; but in a courteous and 
friendly spirit, and with a compliment which quite 
covers the charge of onesidedness for want of infor- 
mation. I believe that were the Memoir before 
the readers of THE ANTIQUARY they would see I 
was not called upon to enter into the full causes 
of a division which made the British Archzological 
Association two Societies—Institute and Association. 
My object was to show Mr. Wright’s connection with 
me in the origin of the Association. To write a full 
history would require from me and Mr. Parker a 
volume. I cannot see any errors in what I have 
printed. In Mr. Parker’s remarks are two ‘or 
three, of no great importance, but which show how 
difficult it is to secure facts. Mr. Albert Way was 
never Secretary of the Association; he was, Joint- 
Secretary with me in the Canterbury Congress, but 
which he did not attend. 

I never before heard that any party wished to set 

fre Mr. Britton in the place of Professor Willis. At 
the Canterbury Congress, Mr. Britton felt himself 
slighted in the Architectural Department ; but not, I 
think, in reference to Professor Willis. 

Mr. Wright was never a writer in Zhe Times. The 
reports of meetings were either made by that paper’s 
regular reporters, or by some one of the Committee 
or Council, 

Perhaps this may be a good opportunity to inquire 
why the Institute has never published a memoir of 
Mr. Way ; or caused a statue or bust of him to be 
sculptured, or a medal engraved? Societies, as well 
as individuals, should study to be grateful and 
consistent. 


Temple Place, Strood. 


C. RoacH SMITH. 


Fuly 13, 1881. . 
; KSA 
THE VIVIFIED TAU. 
(iii. 97.) 


The able and interesting Paper on the Tau Cross 
communicated by Mr. Jewitt, has suggested to me a 
theory, which I would advance with all diffidence, of 
a possible connection between this symbol and that 
‘ Mother-Goddess’ so widely worshipped throughout 
the East. 

On comparing Mr. Jewitt’s illustration of the 
“headed Tau” from the Serapeum with the well- 
known coin bearing the image of the Ephesian 
Artemis, a striking resemblance is at once ap nt, 
the lower part of the body tapering, in each case, 
down to the pedestal representing the swelling base 

. of the Tau. The whole resemblance seems too 
curiously close to be accidental, and the peculiar 





shape of the Ephesian image, which seems unnatural 
on any other hypothesis, is at once explained by re- 
garding it a development of the vivified Tau. It 
will be remembered that this shape was conventional, 
and considered to be of divine origin (rof Avorerois). 

Nor is this all. Mr. Jewitt does not allude to the 
three curved lines on his ‘‘headed Tau,” but may we 
not compare these with the marks which Schliemann 
terms the conventional emblems of “the TIlian 
Athene,” the swelling breasts and navel, which recur 
so regularly on his specimens of the fictile art of 
Troy? It would perhaps be going too far if we were 
to connect this Trojan goddess also with the Tau, 
though some of her rudimentary effigies might sup- 
port this view; but the symbolic meaning of these 
marks on the headed Tau would be at once confirmed 
if we admit a connection between it and the Ephesian 
image, in which the breasts were an essential feature 
(vide St. Jerome, “ istam!ultimanomiam quam Greeci 
mo\vpacvov vocant, ut scilicet ex;ips& effigie mentiren- 
tur omnium eam bestiarum et viventium esse 
nutricem”’). 

If then a possible connection may be conceded 
between the “‘headed Tau” and the ‘Mother 


goddess,” the question arises, firstly, what was the . 


origin of the Tau as a symbol ; secondly, how was 
it evolved into a pseudo-human form? The first of 
these problems is probably insoluble, but may be 
connected with the prominence of the Triad in 
Egyptian mythology, and illustrated by St.}Patrick’s 
traditional adaptation of the shamrock as a symbol of 
the Trinity. The second point admits of closer 
examination. 

In the first place, the frequent use of the sacred 
(solar) disc in Renton art would seem to show that 
it was a subsequent and distinct addition to the 
original Tau, and the origin of the “‘loop.” From 
this combination, I should imagine (though Mr. Jewitt 
does not imply it), sprang the conception of a Tau 
in human form. This development may be forcibl 
illustrated by a study of the Trojan whorls, whic 
show how a human form was gradually evolved from 
the simple swastika. A quaint instance of the modus 
operandi occurs in§this rock-drawing, found in Jebel 
Shammar (Pilgrimage to the Nga), in which a 
primitive ‘‘headed Tau” is transferred into the 
figure of a Bedouin. Perhaps also, Clement- 
Ganneau’s thesis (La Mythologie Iconologique chez 
les Grecs) of an “ocular mythology ” might help to 
explain the subsequent development of the Tau, 
much as, in heraldry, ex fost facto legends have arisen 
from a misreading of armorial bearings. 

The history of that mysterious goddess whom the 
Ephesians worshipped, but who is found, under 
strange disguises in aliiost every religion, would 
require separate treatment. In this note I have only 
dealt of her connection with}‘‘ the headed Tau.” 


J. H. R. 
Ve 
FIELD NAMES. 
(iii. 252 ; iv. 35.) 
Your correspondent, Mr. M. Bevan Hay, suggests 


that the local name, Carr, may be related to the 
British Caer, a camp. In many parts of England 
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where this word is to be found, the idea of a camp, 
British or otherwise, is out of the question. I have 
inserted the word in my Glossary of Words used in the 
Wapentakes of Manley and Corringham, Lincolnshire, 
where I have explained it as, ‘‘ Low, unenclosed land, 
subject to be flooded.” I find that the Rev. J. C. 
Atkinson, in his Glossary of the Cleveland Dialect, 
gives a definition which shews that in that part of 
Yorkshire the word has a meaning almost exactly the 
same as here. His words are, “ Car, Carr, sb., a 
flat, marshy piece of land under natural herbage, 
usually lying at or near the foot of a bank, and in that 
sense, low: not necessarily otherwise. Generally 
used in the plural. O.N. ker, kidrr; S.G. herr; 
N.dyerr; Dan. ker. Of the latter word, Molbech says it 
is originally a Norse word, and is commonly used to 
express a track distinguished by depth of soil, and 
burdened with accumulated water.” 

I have notes of Carrs in Lincolnshire in the follow- 
ing townships, but am certain that the list might be 
much extended :—Scotter, Messingham, Gainsburgh, 
Redburne, Appleby, Haxey, Hibbaldstowe, Wadding- 
ham, Atterby, ‘Snitterby, Blyton, Morton, and 
Winterton. Prestwick Carr is in Northumberland, 
Morden Carr in the Bishopric of Durham, Castle 
Carrs in Derbyshire, and Gringley Carr in Notting- 
hamshire. A rental of Molesby in Cleveland, York- 
shire, taken in the reign of Henry VIII., has the fol- 
lowing entry :—‘‘ Uno Clauso vocato Law Carr 8°” 
(Monasticon Anglic., iv. 568). A swampy piece of 
ground near York is now called Scarcroft. The late 
Mr. Robert Davies, in his Walks through the City of 
York (p. 113), mentions this place, and says that 
“ its proper name is Carr-crofi,” adding that Carr is 
in Yorkshire a common designation for low, marshy 
land.” 


Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 
—_o—— 


I remember that near the village of Wrington in 
Somersetshire there is a locality which was, and I 
suppose still is, known by the name of “ Half-Yard.” 
Though, I think, usually associated in the minds of 
the inhabitants with a portion of the road at the place, 
and which —— to be perfectly straight for some 
little distance,'may not this in reality, originally at least, 
be the name of one of the fields adjoining the road? 
If so, will your correspondent kindly inform me what 


would be the origin of the name ? 
HENRY DENHAM. 


XR 


ESSEX BRASSES. 
(iii. 274.) 

If Mr. J. A. Sparvel-Bayly would kindly print a 
list, in your columns or elsewhere, of the interesting 
collection of Essex brasses lately exhibited by him at 
the Archeological Institute, he would be conferring 
a great favour upon students of those memorials. 
I observe from your report that many of the brasses 
exhibited on the occasion referred to are described as 
‘*inedited,” by which I infer it is meant that they are 
unnoticed in the best known Lists, such as those of 


EDWARD PEACOCK. 





Messrs. Haines, Manning, &c. I have rubbings of a 
considerable number of Essex brasses in my own 
collection, and have quite recently found brasses 
existing at Felstead, Writtle, Hatfield Peverel, &c., 
which are unnoticed by Mr. Haines in the List a 
pended to his Manual—by far the bést and fullest in 
existence. I have been also ‘inclined to think that 
many may have escaped notice in the less accessible 
portions of the county, such as the Hundreds of Den- 
gey, Rochford, &c., and shall hope to find this 
expectation confirmed by Mr. Sparvel-Bayly. 

As a brass-rubber of twenty-four years standing, 
I regret to be able to endorse the painful statements 
of your correspondent, Mr. Arthur G. Hill, as to the 
rapid disappearance of these memorials. Whenever 
a church which contained them has been “restored,” 
it is the rule rather than the exception that they 
should be swept away as the contractor’s or the work- 
men’s perquisite ! 

Frequently, also, if preserved, they are treated with 
much indignity, being removed from the graves of the 

ersons whom they commemorate, and placed with 
ane irreverence against the walls of the building, 
sometimes at such a height as to preclude the pos- 
sibility not only of rubbing, but of examination, 
They are also almost invariably injured during the 
rogress of any repairs, owing to the absence of a 
ittle intelligent watchfulness on the part of those in 
charge. Supposing these various hazards all escaj 
we shall too often find the slabs which they adorn 
have become the chosen depositories of a lectern, a 
gas-stove, a stack of hot-water pipes, and so forth ; or, 
if free from such incumbrance, carefully obscured b 
cocoa-matting and the tenacious yet gritty deposit 
which invariably underlies that vile material. - 

I should like, by the way, to indicate, as an excep- 
tion to all that I have said, the care which has been 
shown for the preservation of an interesting series of 
brasses by the Vicar of Brightlingsea, in Essex, al- 
though he has carried out an extremely satisfactory 
restoration of his noble church. 

Referring to Mr. Hill’s letter it may not be out of 
place to state that the word Yew, signifying either 
thank, or, possibly, think (which seems rather 
uncertain), occurs on the fine gateway into the 
Cathedral Close at Norwich, built by Sir Thomas 
Erpingham, somewhere about 1420. Formerly this 
was misread into Zena, apd an absurd belief, wholly 
destitute of other foundation, arose therefrom that 
this gateway had been erected by the knightly soldier 
of Agincourt, whose kneeling effigy at the summit of 
the structure seems designed to express his ¢hank- 
Juiness towards his Almighty Preserver, as a Jenance 
for imagined Lollardite proclivities ! 

The legend, ‘“‘ Thinke and Thanke God of alle,” 
also occurs on the fine tower of Great Ponton Church 
in Lincolnshire, built by Anthony Ellys, merchant of 
the Staple, about the close of the fifteenth century. 
7s tomb within that church has also been destroyed 
within my recollection, 

C. G, R. BIRcH. 

Brancaster Rectory, Norfolk. 
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TRADITIONS ABOUT OLD BUILDINGS. 
(iii. 8, 188 ; iv. 33.) 


Besides the parish church of Wrexham (referred to 
in my letter, published in the ANTIQUARY for July,) 
there are, it now appears, three other churches in 
Wales concerning which has been told the now familiar 
story of the goblins that pulled down in the night 
what had been built in the day. These are the 
churches of Llangar near Corwen, and of Corwen it- 
self, and that great church which Robert Dudley, 
Earl of Leicester began to build in the outer court of 
Denbigh Castle, but which he never got completed. 

(1.) Concerning Zlangar Church, I quote the 
following sentences from the ‘‘ Gossiping Guide to 
Wales” :—‘‘ There is a local tradition that Llangar 
Church was to have been built where the Cynwyd 
crosses the Dee. Indeed, we are told that the masons 
set to work, but all the stones they laid in the day 
were gone during the night, none knew whither. The 
builders were warned, supernaturally, that they must 
seek a spot where, on hunting, a ‘carw gwyn’ 
(white deer) would be started. They did so, and 
Llangar Church is the result. From this circumstance 
the church was called Llangarw-gwyn, and from this 
name the transition to Llangar is easy.” The position 
of Llangar Church is peculiar ; there is the church, 
but there is no village. 

(2.) Corwen Church.—When the British Archzo- 
logical Association visited this church in 1878, the 
rector, the Rev. W. Richardson, said, there was ‘“‘a 
singular legend in connection with a rude stone which 
was built into the wall of the north porch of the 
building. All attempts to build the church on the 
site first selected were frustrated by the influence of 
certain adverse powers, till the founders, warned in 
vision, were directed to the spot where this stone 
stood.” 

(3.) Old St. David's, Denbigh.—The following sen- 
tences relating to this church are taken from a 
Guide to Denbigh, published by Thomas Gee :— 
“Tradition . . . . tells us that this great building 
could not be completed, being a vain-glorious under- 
taking, like the Tower of Babel ; that the plan and 
the site met the disapproval of heaven, and that what- 
ever portion was finished in the daytime was pulled 
down and carried to another place at night by some 
invisible hand. . .. . It may have been true that 
Leicester’s enemies . . . . aid pull down portions of 
the buildings at night by way of revenge.” 

(4.) I distinctly remember a story current, twenty 
years ago, among the boys of the Grammar School of 
Thetford, Suffolk, to the effect that when a particular 
gateway on the Place Farm was bricked up, Sir 
Richard Fulmerston, driving a spectral coach and 
four, would dash through at night and throw it open. 
Sir Richard was the founder of the Grammar School, 
and had formerly lived at Thetford Place. This 
story was reported in spite of the manifest fact that 
the gateway referred to was then actually bricked up, 
and so remained. 

ALFRED N, PALMER. 
3, Ar-y-bryn Terrace, Wrexham. 
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THE LITTLE MIDSHIPMAN. 


One of the ‘‘little midshipmen, in obsolete naval 
uniforms, eternally employed outside the shop-doors 
of nautical instrument makers in taking observations 
of the hackney coaches ’—as they are described by 
Dickens—is about to be removed to the company of 
his compeers in the Minories, from a post he has 
occupied for some sixty years or more by the door of 
No. 157, Leadenhall Street. It would appear that 
the principle laid down by the Court of Appeal on 
the 3rd of March last does not apply in the present 
instance. There the question at issue was the pro- 
perty of the historic signboard, representing King 
Charles II. in the Boscobel oak, of the Royal Oak 
Inn at Bettwys-y-Coed. The sign, painted in 1847 
by David Cox, was fixed by holdfasts over the 
entrance to the house, which was then held by a 
yearly tenancy, and subsequently on a lease. In 1851, 
Cox touched up the picture again. Ona sale of the 
lease, in 1876, to a Miss Thomas, by Mrs. Richards, 
the assignee of the lease under her marriage settle- 
ment, the signboard was expressly excepted from the 
assignment to Miss Thomas. When Mrs. Richards 
afterwards claimed the signboard, desiring to remove 
it, the local — of Lady Willoughby de Eresby 
interfered, her ladyship being the owner of the free- 
hold of the house. In effect the Court ruled that the 
signboard belonged to Lady Willoughby de Eresby, 
as being annexed to the freehold, and had never come 
within the category of “‘tenant’s fixtures.” The 
picture, valued at £1,000, was produced in court as 
an exhibit, having been removed by the trustees in 
certain liquidation proceedings. But the premises 

inst which our little friend has been set up day 
affer day, and from which, for security, he has been 
taken down and placed indoors each night, have been 
sold, and the Messrs, Wilson are about to transfer 
their business to the Minories. There he will again 
be placed, standing with his left leg (not his “ right 
leg”) foremost, dressed in his laced cocked hat, dark 
blue coat, yellow kerseymere, flapped waistcoat and 
breeches, white silk stockings, and buckled shoes of 
a bygone age. Of the two wooden ‘midshipmen 
already in the Minories, one of nearly life-size stands 
over the quaint, old-fashioned shop, with bowed win- 
dows, of Mr. John Omer, optician, at No. 99. He 
wears the more sober uniform of the present time. 
The other, arrayed in an impossible suit of a sky-blue 
coloured coat and white pantaloons, confers i 
singularity upon a shop on the same side of the way, 
near the railway bridge. An exact counterpart of the 
former of these two, but much reduced in proportions, 
may be seen at Messrs. Haghetaad Son’s, in London 
Street, Fenchurch Street. Readers of Dombey and 
Son need not be reminded how large a part the 
wooden midshipman plays in the still-life of that 
story. It is not always easy to identify the places 
which Charles Dickens describes in his novels ; but 
there can be little question that the shop soon to dis- 
appear from Leadenhall Street was that of Solomon 
Gills. There we may yet see the little back parlour 
in which Old Sol and Captain Cuttle kept a reckon- 
ing day after day, and worked out the course of the 
Son and Heir, with the chart spread before them on 
the round table. In that room the simple-minded 
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sailor, reading softly to himself the Burial Service the 
while, and stopping now and then to wipe his eyes, 
committed Walter's body to the deep. Into that 
room one evening later on, whilst the Captain was 
toasting a slice of bread which he had put upon his 
hook, the shadow of Walter Gay enters, to the con- 
fusion and delight of Florence. In the attic at the 
top Gills was wont to keep watch, thinking of the 
boy to whom he was so attached ; and there Florence 
found a refuge when other home or resting-place was 
denied her. To many, perhaps—certainly to myself 
—some of the characters in this tale are more real 
than the actual wayfarers and inhabitants who throng 
that crowded street, and it is not inappropriate that 
the coming change should be recorded in your 


columns. 
W. E. MILLIKEN. 
A-5, Cornwall Residences, N.W. 


XR 


STONEHENGE. 
(ii. 150.) 


At the above reference Dr- B. Nicholson alludes to 
some of the upright stones: having fallen. In Zhe 
European Magazine of January, 1797 (vol. xxxi. p. 76), 
is an account of an accident which befel these stones. 
Can this be the date that the stones, spoken of by 
Dr. Nicholson, fell to the ground, or is there any 
period known other of their having been displaced ? 

I have extracted the paragraphs from Zhe European 
Magazine, which are as follows:—__.. 

“On Tuesday, the 3rd inst., some people employed 
at the plough, near Stonehenge, remarked three of 
the larger stones had fallen, and were apprised of the 
time of their fall by a very sensible concussion, or 
jarring of the ground. These stones prove to be the 
western of those pairs, with their imposts, which have 
had. the appellation of Trilithons. They fell flat 
westward, and levelled with the ground a stone, 
also of the second circle, that stood in the line of 
their precipitation. From the lower ends of the 
supporters being now exposed to view, their prior 
depth in the ground is satisfactorily ascertained; it 
appears to have been about six feet. The ends, how- 
ever, having been cut oblique, neither of them was, 
on one side, more than a foot and a half deep. Two 
only of the five trilithons of which the adytum con- 
sisted, are now, therefore, in their original positions. 
The destruction of any part of this grand oval we 
must peculiarly lament, as it was composed of the 
most stupendous materials of the whole structure. 
The above accident is to be attributed to the same 
circumstances that occasioned the disclosure of the 
subterraneous passage at Old Sarum two years ago ; 
and there is no necessity of calling in the aid of any 
other agency than that of repeated moisture on the 
foundation, and particularly of the rapid thaw that 
succeeded the late deep snow. 

The second account runs thus:—“On Tuesday, 

anuary 3, in consequence of the rapid thaw succeed- 
ing a very severe frost, the weather being per- 
fectly calm, one of the Trilithons in the inner circle of 
Stonehenge, which were so called by Dr. Stukely from 
their being formed of three stones (an impost resting 





upon two upright stones), suddenly inclined and fell, 
It had long deviated fromits true perpendicular, 
There wete originally five of these Trilithons, two of 
which are, even now, still remaining in their ancient 
state. It is remarkable that no account has ever been 
recorded of the falling of the others, and perhaps no 
alteration has been made in the appearance of Stone- 
henge for three centuries prior to the present tremen- 
dous downfall. The impost, which is the smallest of 
the three stones, is supposed to weigh twenty tons, 
They all now lie prostrate on the ground, and have 
received no injury from their aerial separation.” 

G. H. Osborne. 
Perry Barr, near Birmingham. 


CAS . 
CROMWELL FAMILY. 
(ii. 168.) 

It is rather late to call attention to a mistake which 
appeared in an article on the above subject in the 
second volume of THE ANTIQUARY. One mistake in 
that article has already been corrected; but in the 
scrap of pedigree there given by Mr. R. S. Charnock, 
the mistakes are so frequent that it wants altogether 
re-writing, The pedigree, as far as this portion is 
concerned, should stand thus :— 


Morgan Williams= Katharine, dau. of Walter Cromwell, 
| and sister of Thomas, Earl of Essex. 


| 
Sir Richard Williams, =Frances, dau. and coh. of Sir Thomas 
alias Cromwell. | Myrffin, Lord Mayor of London. 


‘ees 
Sir Henry Cromwell, of Hinchin-=Joan, dau. of Sir Robert 
brooke, called ‘“‘The Golden| Warren, Knt. 
Knight,” died 7 Jan. 1603. 








| | 
Sir Oliver=1. Eliz., dau. Robert Crom-=Eliz., dau of Wil- 
Cromwell, of the Lord well, M.P. for | liam Steward, of 
Knight of Chancellor Huntingdon, | Ely,and widowof 
the Bath. Bromley, 2. in the 35th of | William Lynne, 
Anne, widow Elizabeth. of Bassing- 
of Sir Horatio bourne, in co, 
alavicini. Cambridge. 





| 
Oliver Cromwell, Protector of England. 


Mr. Charnock will find ample proof of these state- 
ments in the Visitation of Huntingdonshire, pub- 
lished by the Camden Society ; Burke’s Vicissitudes 
of Families; Thomas Cromwell’s Oliver Cromwell 
and his Times, and other works. 

BERTRAM WILVERTON. 

Leeds, 


Va’ 


PAROCHIAL REGISTERS. 
(iii. 46, 286.) 


Since I last wrote to you on this subject, a case has 
occurred which aptly shows the importance of keeping 
these registers where they are. An action was brought 
in the County Court, by the sexton here, for 135. 6d. 
received by a person who, claiming to be sexton, had 
intruded himself into the churchyard and wrongfully 
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received the sexton’s fees. The case involved the 
question—not only who was sexton, but also who had 
the legal power of appointing him to that office. The 
ancient terrier decided this latter point, and, as is 
usually the case, this terrier is bound up with the 

arish register. A fortnight ago, I, as its custodian, 
or to attend the County Court, and produce it there ; 
and it settled the case. 

No Act of Parliament—so far as I am aware— 
provides for the admission of a copy of a terrier as 
evidence, whatever may be the case in certain instances 
with marriages and burials, and, consequently, if this 
register had been removed to London, some one would 
have had to bring it thence into West Cornwall. 

Our County Court is seven miles from the place 
where this dispute arose, but upwards of three hundred 
from London. 

FREDERICK HOCKIN. 

Phillach Rectory. 


CS 


* THE SURNAME SEABORNE. 
(iii. p. 286.) 

This Scandinavian name is doubtless=Sea-Bear. 
Many of our old Scando-Gothic nouns have a double 
form, 2 shorter, and a longer in -N, of which only 
one remains in the modern dialects. Thus, both Ari 
and Arin (Arn), an Eagle, now only Arn (Ern) in 
English ; so Biri and Birin (Birn) ; Old-English had 
already laid aside the form in -N, and used only Bera, 
our Bear. In modern Scandinavian the shorter side- 
form has gone out, and they now have only the word 
with the N-ending, thus Bjérn, &c. Sea-Borne is, 
therefore, the modern Scandinavian man’s name, Sjé- 
Bjorn, Sé-Bjérn. In ancient Scandinavian Runic 
monuments this name occurs as Si-Biurn and Sai- 
Biurn. In Icelandic it is See-Bjorn. 

GEORGE STEPHENS. 

Cheapinghaven. 


TOWwO | 
THE TERMINATION ‘ HOPE.” 


Those who have been interested in the corre- 
pondence on this subject in vols. i. and ii. of THE 
ANTIQUARY will be glad to have their attention 
directed to the following extract from a Border Survey 
of 1542, printed in the introduction to Zhe Mewminster 
Cartulary (Surtees Soc., Vol. Ixvi., p. xviii), from 
Hodgsons Northumberland, III. ii. 222-226. ‘* The 
said valyes or hoopes of kydland lyeth so dystante and 
devyded by mounteynes one from an other that suche 
as inhabyte in one of those hoopes, valyes, or graynes 
can not heare the Fraye, outecrye, or exclamac’on of 
suche as dwell in an other hoope or valley upon the 
other syde of the said mountayne, nor come or 
assemble to theyr assystance in tyme of necessytie.” 

J. T. FowLer. 


TRE 


ALEXANDER CRUDEN. 


Can any reader of THE ANTIQUARY throw anylight 
on the history of the family of A. Cruden, author of the 
famous Concordance? I am told that the family 
originated at Cruden, near Aberdeen, in the ninth 


century, in which neighbourhood there exist to this . 


day persons bearing the name of Cruden. What is 
the earliest known date of the existence of Cruden as 
a surname? I shall be very glad of any information 
on the subject. 





M. CRUDEN. 
SAINT LAURENCE. 


(iii. 286.) 

In The Calendar of the Prayer Book, Illustrated, 
(Parker, 1866), it is stated of Saint Laurence :—*‘ In 
England he is one of the most popular saints, about 
two hundred and fifty churches being dedicated in his 
name, one to SS. George and Laurence, and one to 
S. Laurence and All Saints, and one to SS. Mary 
and Laurence,” What is the authority for your cor- 
respondent’s supposition that the saint was ever in 
England? It is not in Mr. Baring-Gould’s Lives 
of the Saints, - 

’ ALBERT CLOWES, 


Ne 
TURNER’S PICTURE OF “ BLOIS.” 


Can any of your readers tell me where I can see 
Turner’s ‘‘ Blois’? The engraving of it is in his 
‘* Rivers of France,” and Ruskin speaks of it in 
‘*Modern Painters,” but I cannot find the original. 
It is not in the National Gallery, nor is it mentioned 
in any of the catalogues of Turner’s pictures in private 
collections, given in Thornbury’s ‘‘ Life of Turner.” 

G. WASHINGTON Moon, 


— LP ES 
A CURIOUS BOOK. 


I have in my possession a book entitled ‘‘ Baptistz 
Mantuani Carmelite Adolescentia seu Bucolica,” 
bearing date 1669. Could any of your readers give 
me any information regarding it, as my curiosity has 
been awakened by the fact that it is from Thomas 
De Quincey’s library ? 


Edinburgh. 


A BooK-HUNTER. 


KFEFERQN 
PETERTIDE FIRES. 


Can any of your readers inform me :— 

1. Were Petertide fires common in the Middle 
Ages in England as they are in Penrith and especially 
Penzance at present ? 

2. Have we any existing cases of them on the 
European Continent in addition to the fires of St. 
John’s Eve? 

3. Is the waving of torches over the head a peculiarly 
Cornish or a general ancient custom? 

W. S\L.S. 


ELLIS 


CORRECTION. 


By an oversight the Latin quotation on p. 31 col. 
2 was left uncorrected. It should, of course, read 
**Jugera ruris, &c,” 
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THE ANTIQUARY EXCHANGE. 





The Antiquary Lrchange. 


—_o—- 


Enclose 4d. for the First 12 Words, and \d. for each 
Additional Three Words. All replies toa number should 
be enclosed in a blank envelope, with a loose Stamp, 
and sent to the Manager. 

NotTEe.—Ali Advertisements to reach the office by 
the 15th of the month, and to be addressed—The 
Manager, EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT, THE ANTI- 
QUARY OFFICE, 62, PATERNOSTER Row, LONDON, 
E.C 


NotE.— Zhe Manager will not forward any letters 
addressed toa number unless a loose 1d. stamp is sent 
to cover postage. 

For SALE. 


Book-plate of Charles (afterwards Sir Charles) 
Frederick, General or Surveyor of Forces, designed 
by G. Haines, engraved by W. H. Toms, dated 1752 ; 
Chippendale style, with military implements; size, 
6t by 8 inches.—Book-plate, engraved by J. Pine, 
‘* Munificentia Regia,” 1515 ; size,.7} by 9 inches ; 
style allegoric ; head of George I. with motto round 
it, at foot of plate. Zhts Plate was used for a library 
of books and valuable MSS. (over 30,000 in all), pur- 
chased from the Executors of Dr. Moore, Bishop of Ely, 
jor £6,000, and presented by King George I. to the 
University of Cambridge.—Also a number of smaller 
Plates, 131, care of Manager. 

Novum Testamentum Greecum; Londini, Gulielmus 
Pickering, MDCCCXXVIII., with Leonardo da Vinci’s 
The Last Supper facing title-page ; original cloth, paper 
label.—131, care of Manager. 

About Twenty Original Impressions from Turner’s 
Liber Studiorum.—For particulars apply to Mr. 
Henry Booker, Boston, Lincolnshire. 

A Letter of W. M. Thackeray, written Nov. 30, 
1846, at the Reform Club, on Club paper, addressed 
to Roberts, the artist, declining an invitation, signed, 
with the writer’s portrait.—131I, care of the Manager. 

Beautiful marble slab (purple Breccia), 4 feet long 
2 feet wide, 1 inch thick, Price £6.—P., 18, Car- 
burton Street, Portland Street, W. 

Splendid painting, supposed to be by Claude 
Lorraine ; about 50 years ago had an offer of £100, 
but not then for disposal.—Any intending purchaser 
may have full particulars by applying to J. M. Smith, 
34, Carolgate, Retford. 

A large number of Roman and English coins, also 
a few Numismatic Books to be disposed of by sale or 
exchange.—Mr. Henry, 48, Devonshire Street, Lon- 
don, W.C. 

For Sale, a number of armorial book-plates, clean 
and perfect ; list sent.—J. S. Attwood, 5, Caston’s 
Road, Basingstoke. 

Manchester AL Monpo—Contemplatio Mortis et 
Immortalitatis. Fifth impression; much enlarged, 
1642. Soiled in places, and cover slightly damaged ; 
3s. 6d. post free.—J. Drowley, Forty Hill, eld, 
Middlesex. 

WANTED TO PURCHASE, 


Collier’s [History of British Poetry.—128, care of 
Manager. 


Wanted, tradesmen’s tokens, Basingstoke, Hants, 





and works by natives of, or relating to, Basingstoke. 
—J. S. Attwood, 5, Caston’s Road, Basingstoke. 

Wanted to Purchase, Dorsetshire Seventeenth Cen- 
tury Tokens.—J. S. Udal, Inner Temple, London. 

Armorial Book-plates purchased or exchanged.— 
Dr. Howard, Dartmouth Row, Blackheath. 

Visitation of Nottinghamshire, taken 1569, pub- 
lished by Harleian Society.—125, care of the 
Manager. 

Hull Views and Hull Seventeenth Century Tokens. 
—C. E. Fewster, Hull. 

Wanted.—History of Surrey, Manning and Bray, 
3 vols. folio, complete sets or any odd volumes,— 
Tradesmen’s Tokens (Seventeenth Century) of Surrey. 
—George C. Williamson, Guildford. 

Motley’s United Netherlands, vols. 3 and 4, 
Library Edition.—127, care of Manager. 

History of the Borough of Stoke-on-Trent.—129, 
care of Manager. 

Browning’s Dutch Anthology.—Browning’s Rus- 
sian Poets, 2 vols.—Butler’s Hudibras, part iii., 1798. 
—135, care of the Manager. 

Walton’s Angler, 1653.—Young’s Night Thoughts, 
parts i. and iii.—Waller’s Poems, printed by T. W. 
for Humphrey Moseley, 1645.—Crabbe’s Inebriety, 
8vo, 1775 (Ipswich).—Campbell’s Pleasures of Hope, 
12mo, Edinburgh, 1775.—Clare’s Rural Muse, 12mo, 
1835.—Chatterton’s Supplement to the Miscellanies, 
8vo, 1784.—136, care of the Manager. 

Dr. Syntax’s First Tour, 1812; Second Tour, 
1820 ; Third Tour, 1821.—137, care of the Manager. 

Hood’s Comic Annual, 1845-37-39.—Hood’s Own, 
1838-9.—138, care of the Manager. 

Keble’s Christian Year, 6th edition—Paley’s 
Evidences, first edition.—Pope’s Poetical Works, 4 
vols., Glasgow, 1768.—Rogers’s Ode to Superstition, 
4to, 1786.—Raleigh’s Poems, first edition.—W. E. 
Morden, 39, The Parade, High Road, Lee, Kent. 

Byron’s Ode to Napoleon, 8vo, 1814.—Waltz, ‘an 
Apostrophic Hymn, by Horace Hornem, 4to, 1813. 
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